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$392,175.89 


_ spent for white paper alone, in the year 
ending with June 30, 1g01, upon which 
to print the 


PHILADELPHIA RECORD 


That is one way in which to get an 
idea of the REcorpD’s circulation. 








Circulation in March and Advertising: 
Daily. Sunday. 

1902—184,619 166,821 530,880 lines 

1901—182,520 159,687 490,560 lines 





Gain, 2,099 Gain, 7,134 Gain, 40,320 lines 


The Recorp’s circulation, both daily 
and Sunday, is larger than that of any 
other Philadelphia paper. 


Advertising rate 25c. per line, subject to discounts. 


New York, Advertising Manager, Chicago, 
185 World Building. Philadelphia. 1210 Boyce Building. 
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THE BIRMINGHAM 
DAILY NEWS: 


Cuarantees 
1. The largest circulation in Alabama. 


2. Double the circulation of any other paper 
in Birmingham. 


3. An average of over 13,000 copies per issue. 





It reaches thoroughly the people of 
Birmingham and Jefferson County, Ala- 
bama—a community of 170,000 people, 
among whom 


$2,425,000 Monthly 


is distributed in wages by the railway and 
manufacturing companies alone. - A share 
in the business and prosperity of these 
people can be had by placing your 
advertisement in 


The Birmingham News 





THE J. E. VAN DOREN SPECIAL AGENCY, 
MANAGERS FOREIGN ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, 


1103-1105 Boyce Buliding, 407-410 Temple Court, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 
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A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 


ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER AT THE NEw York, N. Y., Post-Orri0n, JumE 29, sess. 


VoL. XXXIX. NEW YORK, 


M. C. A. ADVERTISING IN 
NEW YORK CITY. 


The Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation of the City of New York 
is conducted under what is known 
as the “metropolitan system,” a 
plan of organization at present 
confined to eight leading cities, 
and peculiarly adapted to work in 
large centers. The association as 
a whole consists of the following 
sixteen branches: 

Twenty-third street, at the corner of 
Fourth avenue; West Side, at 318 West 
57th street; Harlem, at 5 West 125th 
street; East Side, at 153 East 86th 
street; Young Men’s Institute, at 222 
Bowery; Washington Heights. at 531 
West 1ssth street; Students’ (Inter- 
collegiate or Students’ Club), at 129 
Lexington avenue and 328 West 56th 
street; Second Avenue (German), at 142 
Second avenue; French Branch, at 49 
West 24th street; Army Branch, at 
Governor’s Island, Liberty Island and 
Fort Wadsworth; Colored Men’s Branch, 
at 132 West 53rd street; Bowery Branch, 
at 153 Bowery; four Railroad ranches, 
at 361 Madison avenue, 72nd street and 
Eleventh avenue, Mott Haven (150th 
street) and New Durham, N. J. 

In addition to these there are as- 
sociation reference libraries at 317 
West 56th street and the Twenty- 
third Street Branch, a circulating 
library at the Students’ Branch 
and an association boat-house at 
Barretto Point, East River. The 


affairs of this many-sided organi-° 


zation—practically a great corpo- 
ration—are centered in the Gener- 
al Board of Officers and Directors 
at 156 Fifth avenue. This is the 
corporation's brain. It organizes 
new branches, solicits funds, acts 
as an economizer of money, time 
and effort, and does the Associa- 
tion’s thinking along sound, mod- 
ern business lines. Much of the 
institution's general advertising is 
done under its supervision, and 
Mr. Edmund W. Booth, associate 
secretary, kindly gave an outline 
of methods for this issue of 
Printers’ INK. 

“The Association might be call- 
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ed a commercial religious institu- 
tion,” he said, “for it gives young 
nien- more for their money than 
they can get anywhere else. The 
fact that it is supported largely 
by donations is not allowed to in- 
fluence the goods that it sells. 
Consequently we depend upon ad- 
vertising to achieve certain ends, 
and our motto is like that of any 
wide-awake advertiser — ‘Good 
Goods.’ -Our work makes it nec- 
essary for us to interest several 
distinct classes of people, and we 
have several methods of advertis- 
ing—methods for raising money 
from business men, for interesting 
young men in our social, educa- 
tional and physical advantages, 
and for getting new members. 
Sentiment plays a very small 


part in our advertising and has 
very little influence upon the 
young men we deal with. The 


branch association which keeps its 
building in the best condition and 
offers the most timely attractions 
is the one that grows fastest. We 
enter into competition with the 
saloon, the theater, the gambling 
house and other city, attractions, 
endeavoring to take as much of 
their trade as_ possible. It is 
very important to have buildings 
that look well from the outside, 
to have them brilliantly lighted 
and generally inviting. Outdoor 
incandescent signs are amazingly 
good ads for us, for we must be as 
well lit up as the theaters. Our 
Second Avenue Branch, for in- 
stance, is in the heart of the Ger- 
man district, near oth street. One 
block away is the Cafe Boulevard, 
with a Hungarian orchestra, while 
all around it are saloons and com- 
peting attractions. We find that 
we are somewhat at a disadvan- 
tage there because our building is 
not outwardly attractive, and I am 
now trying to raise $15,000 to alter 
the front and make other changes, 
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We will paint it a fine red, put 
lamps and plants about for deco- 
rations, and open up a cafe upon 
the ground floor. This cafe will 
sell good meals at _ reasonable 
prices, and will be a place where 
young men can meet, smoke and 
do everything but drink. Yes, 
they can spit on the floor if they 
want to. Y oung men go to saloons 
to get away from sentiment and 
restraint. We will offer them as 
unsentimental and free a place as 
possible. 

“Upon this basis we do our ad- 
vertising. The greater share is 
done by the branch associations, 
but we conduct a general campaign 
that helps them all. In advertis- 
ing for members our work general- 
ly begins with lists of names of 
young men who are likely to be- 
come interested in our goods. 
Once a month during the winter 
we hold a large meeting in Carne- 
gie Hall, and by various methods 
we secure the names of those who 
attend. First we go at them with 
printed matter and later, when we 
have found out something about 
individuals, we send them personal 
letters. As soon as we have learn- 
ed something about the man we 
are trying to reach, we use it as 
a lever. We offer social, edtica- 
tional and physical advantages 
first and foremost. Our introduc- 
tory matter is usually in the form 
of neat folders and_ booklets. 
Newspaper advertising has always 
paid us moge than any other kind, 
but we have not much money to 
spend upon it. We are somewhat 
cramped for means to do the things 
we want to do, and we find that 
printed matter is most economi- 
cal. The newspaper publishers of 
New York have been very gener- 
ous about giving us notices in the 
religious columns, and always give 
us free reading notices when we 
use paid space for display an- 
nouncements of meetings. 

‘‘We have various ways for dis- 
tributing literature outside of the 
names secured at Carnegie Hall. 
Every fall, about the end of Sep- 
tember, we man a certain number 
of stations on the elevated roads 
and give out our educational pros- 
pectus. This courtesy is extended 
by: the elevated companies, Last 





year we gave away 35,000, and 
could have distributed a great 
many more. They bring gratify- 
ing results. We make a point of 
putting these pamphlets into the 
hands of young men early in the 
morning at the stations uptown. 
Thus they have time to read dur- 
ing the ride to work. The ele- 
vated companies do not permit us 
to print ads for other people in 
these books, and while the revenue 
would enable us to distribute many 
more copies we think it better not 
to have outside advertising. In 
some of our other literature we 
publish ads, but do not think that 
they help. the looks of our own 
propositions. Then we distribute 
handbooks of information to the 
men who come to city colleges— 
Columbia, the Homeopathic Col- 
lege, the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, and others. These 
contain schedules of college work, 
made up for each institution, with 
information about our own work. 
Each book is gotten up in vest 
pocket size, bound in leather, and 
given to the men when they come 
in at the beginning of the fall 
term. For Bible work we have 
many ways of interesting young 
men. Terse pamphlets are mailed 
treating of the Bible solely upon 
its literary side—as the first book 
in all literature and one that no 
man ought to neglect. We have 
Bible study classes, and try to in- 
terest church members inthem. We 
have a social meeting of these 
classes once in awhile, with good 
speakers, and ask members to give 
testimony as to the benefit they 
have derived from study of the 
Bible. I attach considerable sig- 
nificance to testimony, for the man 
who testifies at the meeting will be 
as ready to tell outsiders what he 
finds in Bible study. The churches 
help us advertise, too. When we 
start a new branch we practically 
begin with the churches. We are 
now about ready to start one in the 
Bronx. First we make an effort 
to gauge local interest in our 
work. Then we hold a meeting of 
business men and clergymen, ex- 
plain what is projected and start a 
canvass for funds. When things 


are well in hand we send Y. Mj 
C, A, speakers to every church ig 
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Two Constituencies 
One Medium 


The Saturday 
Evening Post is 
acknowledged 
to be the leading 
medium 
for advertising 
to men 


The letters 
herewith prove 
its efficacy asa 
valuable 
medium to 
reach women 











THE SATURDAY EVENING Post, 
Philadelphia. 
March 22, 1901. 


Gentlemen: We consider THE SATUR- 
DAY EVENING Post to be an excellent 
advertising medium. We have been 
using THE Post steadily for about a year, 
and the returns which we get show con- 
stant improvement. It seems to us that 
a publication with a circulation as you 
have, and which restricts both its adver- 
tising and reading columns to the best, is 
bound to be a good medium for the ad- 
vertiser. 

Very truly yours, 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK Co. 











THE SATURDAY EVENING Post, 
Philadelphia, 
December 24, 1901. 


Gentlemen: We wish to confirm all that 
we said in our letter of last March in re- 
gard to our opinion of THe SATURDAY 
EVENING Post as an adyertising medium 
for articles of women’s wear. We keep 
our records day by day of returns from 
the different mediums in which we adver- 
tise, and THE SATURDAY EVENING Post 
has certainly done remarkably well for us 
during the past year. We Cates that 
THE Post is a home peneeion, and is 
thoroughly read by the women of the 
hounsholdt. 

It reaches a different clientele from 
THE Lapiges’ Home JouRNAL, but ably 
supplements the great work of that publi- 
cation, by taking our advertisement into 
the best homes in this country, where it 
is read and answered by a careful, dis- 
criminating class of women. It may 
that THE Post appeals strongly to men, 
but if so, it also reaches the women with 
equal force. 

Very truly yours, 


FuE NATIONAL CLOAK Co, 





The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia, Da. 
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| 
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the district where the new branch 
is to be situated, give out printed 
matter and get promises ot support 
and applications for membership 
from young men in the congrega- 
tions. 

“Advertising matter that will in- 
terest business men in our work 
and secure donations is of an en- 
tirely different kind, of course. I 
have had considerable experience 
in raising funds in New York City, 
and I find it very necessary to re- 
member that men are human, 
above all things, and that they 
must be approached in a human 
manner. Formerly we sent out a 
good many circular letters, always 
using imitation typewriter matter 
and explaining our needs or plans 
in full. But lately I have found 
that these do not begin to produce 
the results that can be obtained by 
very short personal notes, accom- 
panied by printed matter contain- 
ing our plans. The reason tor 
this is plain enough, it seems to 
me. Fac-simile typewritten circu- 
lar letters are not the most attrac- 
tive things in advertising litera- 
ture. They are not easy to read, 
and when a busy man receives one 
he throws it away just as soon as 
he finds it is not a long letter about 
his own affairs. It is impossible 
to deceive him, for the text of the 
letter reveals its purpose, even 
though the imitation of typewrit- 
ten matter be good. When the 
plans and specifications of a new 
project are embodied in a neatly 
printed circular, they are most at- 
tractive, and get some attention. 
Pictures are good in this sort of 
advertising. They tell the story 
quickly, and are liked as much by 
the millionaire as by the man who 
buys a ten-cent magazine. Here 
is a folder telling of our work at 
the Army Branch. The descrip- 
tive matter is terse, and tells what 
this branch does for the 1,500 
soldiers quartered in New York 
harbor. The two halftones, one 
of the building and members and 
the other of our field tent, tell far 
more, and are interesting as pic- 
tures. Catch a man’s eye with a 
picture and he will read the text 
to learn more about it. 

“These personal notes do not 
bring many direct donations, but 


they pave the way for personal 
calls. When we go to ask for a 
check we usually find the business 
man informed upon our work or 
project. He has absorbed the 
facts and given them some 
thought, and is ready with his de- 
cision. Another method of inter- 
esting people of means is that of 
mailing them invitations when we 
have anything special afoot. To- 
day we are sending out this invi- 
tation to a dinner in ceiebration of 
our fiftieth anniversary. Not many 
come, but all appreciate being re- 
membered. We are constantly do- 
ing things of this sort in order to 
get good will. It is an altogether 
short-sighted policy to send noth- 
ing but requests for donations to 
people who give. When we make 
a report we ‘send them a copy, and 
constantly keep them informed of 
all that we do. Then, we often 
make calls on those who help us 
for no other purpose in the world 
than to have a short chat about 
things in general. Nothing is 
ever said about checks or dona- 
tions, but we always manage to 
leave some information concerning 
the progress of our work. Some- 
times the papers print an article 
about one of the branches, and 
then I buy a hundred copies and 
send them to our friends. Atten- 


tions like these are usually ac- 
kknowledged with & note of thanks. 
Humanity is the same in all sta- 
tions of life, and the people al- 
ways appreciate attention and little 
courtesies.” 


—___+o+-—___ 
POPULAR NOVEL ILLUSTRATED. 





* THE LIGHT THAT FAILED,” 
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Successful adver- 


tisers have always 













advertised in 


THE SUN 


That is why you 
should be among 
the number—suc- 
cessful men seek 


each others’ com- 


pany. 


Address 
THE SUN, NEW YORK. 























Whether it be a cigar store in a 
town of 10,000, a department store 
in a city of 1,000,000 or a patent 
medicine company using several 
thousand papers annually, there 
can be no doubt of the value of a 
mailing list as a supplementary 
medium. Dailies, magazines, cars 
and billboards teach the great 
masses; the mailing list represents 
the good grain winnowed from 
thousands of bushels of chaff. In 
comparison with enormous circula- 
tions at nominal rates it is an 
expensive means of reaching a few 
people, but it is the most direct 
means of reaching those who will 
be most interested. 

The compilation of a mailing list 
is an art, and calis for keen dis- 
cernment. It should be the most 
individual thing in the whole 
scheme of an advertising system. 
No list ever compiled will answer 
the needs of two advertisers. That 
which serves the purpose of one 
business will contain deadwood 
that must be eliminated for an- 
other, and will lack names that are 
indispensable. 

Names and addresses of persons 
who will be profitable to a certain 
store or commodity must be se- 
cured in various ways. No com- 
plete list can be- had from an 
agency, or from directories or the 
social register. The United States 
census itself could not furnish 
them. A live mailing list grows 
out of a business. It includes 
names of customers, of those who 
write for booklets or information, 
of those who live in certain dis- 
tricts or follow certain occupations. 
If the business is diversified, as a 
department store, these names 
must be classified and specialized, 
so that the advertiser can put his 
hand upon several hundred or a 
thousand buyers of certain com- 
modities. The more comprehensive- 
ly the list is divided into groups, 
the more valuable it will be. One of 
the largest stores in Chicago has 
lists which enable its advertising 
manager to send literature to all 
classes of people, from day labor- 
ers to bank presidents. 

A live mailing list is continually 
changing. People are moving, 
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growing poor, gtowitg rich, being 
promoted, sending children to 
school, to college, living upon a 
better scale, shifting endlessly. 
Card systems must be used to take 
care of names, brains and know- 
ledge of the world must be called 
into the work of classifying them. 
Deadwood must be weeded out 
persistently, for it is a source of 
loss. Schemes must be worked to 
induce people to classify them- 
selves, and every ad printed in a 
magazine or newspaper must be 
keyed in a way that. will bring ma- 
terial for the list. Two hundred 
replies to an ad in the Saturday 
Evening Post bring a_ differ- 


ent set of names from four hun-- 


dred that are got through the Sun- 
day edition of the New York 
World. Two nundred inquiries 
are one thing; twenty-five orders 
are another. With the names of 
one thousand bank clerks at hand 
it is possible to prepare a special 
folder that will touch them more 
closely than any other medium. 
The two hundred replies received 
give material for the preparation 
of still another kind of booklet or 
folder, and the twenty orders got 
from this residue can be followed 
up with personal letters. 

The mailing list ought to be the 
end and aim of all advertising, It 
is results in another form. Orders 
bring one profit, and the names are 
the basis for doing further busi- 
ness. Ten thousand names filed 
away at the end of a two years’ 
campaign represent something that 
has cost time, patience and money. 

ns 


EXTRACT FROM ADVERTISE- 
MENT ILLUSTRATED, 





“LESS THAN FIFTY CENTS ON THB 
LLAR.” 
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THE Hl, 
PITTSBURG 
PRESS 


HAS JUST ORDERED 


Another Quad. Press 


MAKING 


4 QUADRUPLES FOR DAILY USE 




















The constantly increasing circulation 

' makes it necessary for THE PREss to 
make these large expenditures for 
additional machinery. . 


No newspaper between Philadelphia 
and Chicago equals these press 
facilities. 








C. dy BILLSON, Manager, 


Foreign Advertising Department, 
TRIBUNE BUILDING, STOCK EXCHANGE BUILDING, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
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GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF 
Y. M. C. A. PUBLICITY. 








The press bureau of the average 
Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion is often busy, and the larger 
the town the busier will the asso- 
ciation office be. Ordinary people 
perhaps do not think that any ad- 
vertising is done from these asso- 
ciation rooms, but they are woeful- 
ly mistaken. In this, as in other 
lines of business—for it is a busi- 
ness—advertising is absolutely 
necessary to its existence. 

The association must advertise 
for members, it must set forth the 
advantages of membership, the 
physical, mental and moral culture 
that the association affords. It has 
to advertise its special courses of 
instruction, its lectures and enter- 
tainments, athletic tournaments, 
etc., etc. The preparation and dis- 
posal of this advertising is usually 
left in the hands of the secretary. 

But there is a wonderful diver- 
sity in the styles of publicity pre- 
pared and used by these associa- 
tions and perhaps it is natural that 
the advertising methods should 
often savor of the locality in which 
they are used. Although the Y. 
M. C. A. is the same in New York, 
Chicago and San Francisco as re- 
gards its objects, principles and 
rules, the style of publicity prac- 
ticed by its adv ertising men great- 
ly varies. 

The. circular, folder, leaflet, 
booklet have long been the chief 
medium employed to reach possible 
members, and while the phrase- 
ology of this literature may be 
widely dissimilar in different 
towns and cities, the object sought 
to be attained is exactly the same. 
To reach the Christian young men 
above a certain age is the aim of 
the preliminary advertising. 

Now the preparation of these ad- 
vance propositions is by no means 
so easy as one might imagine. 
They have to be alluringly writ- 
ten and yet be perfectly free from 
any misstatements, sensationalism, 
slang, or even ordinary vulgar 
wording. For one of the main ob- 
jects of the association is to re- 
fine the youthful mind and this 
point can only be installed by the 
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ano? of refined language in the ap- — 
peal. 

But “refined” does not neces- 
sarily imply over-seriousness, and, 
in appealing to the young men of 
to-day, too much stréss upon the 
religious end of the matter would 
not ‘be calculated to bring recruits 
in any large numbers. Conse- 
quently the offer of membership 
must be put pleasantly, attractive- 
ly, and with the idea of interesting 
the youth in something that is of 
real earthly beneht to himself. For- 
tunately for the association. it has 
in its ranks many secretaries who 
are very competent copy-preparers, 
and it is often a real pleasure to 
read some of their productions in 
the way of circulars and booklets, 

Naturally the gymnasium priv- 
ileges—in these athletic and sport- 
ing days—are about the greatest 
attraction to the average Ameri- 
can boy, and a deal of stress is 
laid upon this feature in all the 
advertising literature put out. The 
swimming baths, boxing lessons, 
fencing bouts, running and jump- 
ing contests, ‘ete., interest the av- 
erage youth much more than the 
well-filled libraries and indoor 
games. Due emphasis is conse- 
quently placed upon these facilities 
in the circulars sent out. 

The “mailing list” is not taken 
at random, for good moral charac- 
ter is indispensable to admission 
into the association. In a case the 
writer has in mind the ‘modus 
operandi of the secretary in send- 
ing out his circulars was some- 
what as follows. Certain residen- 
tial districts where the better class 
of citizens lived were first careful- 
ly canvassed with a view to find 
out the number of boys in each 
house, with their names and ages. 
In due time the parents would re- 
ceive an earnest Jetter asking their 
influence in approaching the boys 
on the subject of membership. 
Simultaneously the boys them- 
selves received another form of 
letter in which the many advan- 
tages of belonging to the associa- 
tion were glowingly set forth. 
Form of application was of course 
inclosed and a large percentage of 
them came back filled out. Then 
another neighborhood was taken 
up and treated in the same way. 
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THE 


Scripps McRae League 


‘ NEWSPAPERS 





DAILY AVERAGE 
GUARANTEED, 
SWORN -TO CIRCULATION 
FOR THE YEAR 1903 


The Cincinnati Post 
139,048 


The St.Louis Chronicle 
51,968 


The Cleveland Press 
{11,337 


The Covington «y» Post 
42,625 


Combined daily average circulation over 
315,000 copies at a lower rate per thou- 
sand than is offered by any other list of 
newspapers in the country. 
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SHOW _WINDOWS. 


The wane Se display that at- 
tracts a blockading crowd is not 
necessarily a profitable advertise- 
ment. There is a quality of “yel- 
lowness” in window displays—sen- 
sationalism which detracts from 
the goods and merely amuses 
sightseers. A box of blue-nosed 
monkeys in a window full of ten- 
dollar suits would attract plenty 
of attention to the window, but 
notie at all to the suits. A single 
ter-dollar suit in a window full of 
monkeys would be tore likely to 
make sales. 

Thoughtful window-dressers are 
learning new laws about display. 
For one thing, it is found that sim- 
plicity must be the chief quality in 
windows. For another, that the 
goods displayed must be relied up- 
on for effect. The goods are the 
main theme of interest. The pur- 
pose of the display is to sell them, 
and if pedestrians are to buy, they 
must be interested by the goods 
alone. Simplicity, as at present 
understood, consists in dressing a 
window with but a single style of 
two or three articles. Blue shirts 
will be set off with two colors of 
tie, with perhaps a showing of 
collars or hose. Elaborate “sal- 
magundi” displays, in which every 
garment in the store is present in 
all its styles and colors, are de- 
cidedly a thing of the past. Orna- 
mental “puffed” backgrounds are 
also eschewed by the best New 
York dressers, and the most 
modern windows—those of Brown- 
ing, King & Co.,. Samuel Budd, 
Rogers, Peet & Co. and Hackett, 
Carhart & Co.—are finished in 
oiled hardwood. No backgrounds 
of any kind are used. The wax- 
faced window dummy is also being 
relegated to side’ streets, for gar- 
ments cannot be so attractively dis- 
played upon his wire anatomy as 
by artistic folding and grouping. 

Rigid attention is given to color 
schemes. Striking colors are used 
to the best purpose to catch the 
eye, but no effort is made to stun 
pedestrians. The display is calcu- 
lated to attract, and hold, and 
grow upon the man in the street. 
When he stops to look at shirts it 
is an indication that he needs 
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shirts, and that he as a possible 
buyer. According to the philoso- 
phy of windows, no man will stop 
for any other feason. It is not de- 
sirable to stop him for another 
reason. The window merely aims 
to meet him half way and then 
hold him. The dresser, tries to 
show him how that particular tie, 
collar and shirt would look upon 
himself, and does notgooutside his 
goods to accomplish the purpose. 
Even price tags are modest, and 
flippant phrases of the “Come One! 
Come all!” sort are wisely left out. 
Cards usually run to the epigram 
business, such as “The treason? 
The season?” Effort is made to 
have them a bit bright, keeping 
always to good taste. “We make 
a little profit on your dollar; you 
will make a big one,” is a good ex- 
ample of the most advanced New 
York window phrase. Such 
phrases convince, and they cannot 
offend, as many ‘of those of other 
days invariably did. 

The windows which run along 
these lines are, of course, best in 
the metropolis. On the side 
streets the box of monkeys still 
holds sway, and must be profitable. 
But the people who travel Broad- 
way are of a thinking class. They 
read the Sun or the Evening Post 
or the Times Saturday review of 
books. Blatant methods will not 
attract them, ar’ the appeal to 
reason is the only thing that 
carries weight. They have some 
degree of color sense, and are dis- 
criminating. If a display meets 
their critical approval they buy. 
No other methods would be advis- 
able, and mere yellowness would 
be worse than no display at all. 





ILLUSTRATED HEADLINE. 














“MAKING BOTH ENDS MEET.” 

















1902 EXPOSITIONS. 





The large advertisers of Ameri- 
ca will have several good chances 
for making exhibits, or doing some 
extensive advertising, at the ex- 
positions to be held in Europe this 
year. 

With the closing of the South 
Carolina Interstate and West In- 
dian Exposition at Charleston on 
June Ist, there will be no attrac- 
tions of international importance 
in this country until the great 
World’s Fair of 1903 opens at St. 
Louis. 

* * + 

This interval will give the “in- 

vaders” an opportunity to make 
full and complete displays at some 
or cne of the exhibitions in 
foreign lands. The coronation 
ceremonies are certain to attract 
to London great throngs of sight- 
seers from all parts of the world. 
Americans utilize that opportunity 
to place before hundreds of thou- 
sands of Englishmen and others 
who will crowd the capital at that 
time a chance to see some of the 
most interesting “Yankee notions.” 
The Crystal Palace was there- 
fore secured for the summer and 
on May 15th there will be opened 
an American Exhibition. The ex- 
hibits will comprise every thing 

“Made in America” for the foreign 
markets and especially those nov- 
elties of manufacture in which 
American ingenuity has achieved 
some of its most sighal triumphs. 

* * * 


The most important event ever 
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held in Ireland will be the Cork 
International Exhibition of 1902, 
opening in May next, and continu- 
ing for six months. The site of 
the exposition grounds is within 
the city limits of Cork and com- 
prises about 40 acres, lying along 
the River Lee. The exhibition is 
intended to be nori-competitive, 
and no awards will be offered. A 
small charge for space will be 
made, and America will be well 


represented. ‘The show is to be 
held under the management of the 
municipality. 

* * * 


From May until September the . 
city of Lille, France, will hold an 
international exhibition under dis- 
tinguished patronage. Space will 
be given free to the fine arts, in- 
cluding engravings and sculpture. 
All other industries will be admit- 
ted at a nominal rate, and awards 
by a jury will range from a 
“Grand Prix” to gold, silver and 
bronze medals and diplomas of 
honorable mention. America in- 
tends to make a. good showing in 
several lines. 


* * * 


Last but not least is the great 
German Exhibition of Industry 
and Crafts from May Ist to Oc- 
tober 20, 1902, at Dusseldorf-on- 
the-Rhine. It will be visited by 
thousands of Continental travelers. 
The extent of this exhibition may 
be gleaned from the statement 
that it covers about 150 acres. The 
grounds are twice as large as those 
of the Glasgow Exposition of rgor. 
Americans are arranging to have 
an exhibit worthy of the name. 








THE NATIONAL CAPITAL. 


The only daily paper in Washington allowing an 


in- 





vestigation of itsclaims by the representatives of the 
Association of American Advertisers, and the only daily 
paper of Washington furnishing a sworn affidavit of 
its actual circulation, is the Evening Star. It goes 
into 15,000 houses in: Washington, where no other 
daily paper of that city is read, and it is taken regu- 
larly by more than 15,000 other residents, in addition. 
This is more than DOUBLE THE CIRCULATION 
of any other paper within the city. 
(M. LEE STARKE, Representative, 
fribune Building, Boyce Building, 

New York. CHIcaGo. 
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2°NEWS WINE IN OLD 
ae BOTTLES. 
& certains 
Pe] There has always been, there 
7 likely always be, the man and 
oman who find it more conven- 
fent to defer the full payment of 
purchases, This trait of humanity 
4s fostered by dealers in all kinds 
of human utilities, who in various 
ways preach the doctrine of ac- 
‘commodation (often it doesn’t ac- 
‘commodate). 
Times have changed. The old 
fashioned dingy, murky shop is 


‘teplaced by the bright, spacious, 


airy store. The all prevailing 
Mystery that used to hang over 
qualities and prices has given 
rag to an open-faced, naught-to- 
hide system, wherein prices are 
plainly marked, courtesy and at- 
tention are prominent, and the 
would-be buyer on credit is made 
to feel that he or she is conferring 
the favor on the merchant with 
goods to sell, and not its reverse, 
as was formerly the rule. 

A very prominent local firm, 
who are comparative strangers to 
New York (though well known in 
other cities) long ago put their 
fingers on the weak spots of so 
called credit systems. 

They . saw  abuses—extortion 
‘thinly veiled—the term credit used 
as a mask to hide exorbitant prices, 
and inferior grades—inquirers 
hustled into dark holes and cor- 
ners, there to suffer an X-ray in- 
vestigation into their incomes, 
hopes, social status, genealogy and 
personal habits. 

They argued, if, with all these 
drawbacks, the credit system can 
grow apace, then, surely, under 
modern improved conditions, it 
will flourish like the Biblical green 
bay tree. 

A new school of installment 
selling was launched. Faults—carp- 


‘ing questions—arbitrary methods 


—mystic figures, were wiped off 
the map. instead were courtesy, 
urbanity, consideration (that as- 
sumed honesty where they knew 
not otherwise) and made the need- 
ed investigation as pleasant and 
speedy as possible. Above all, one 
price to all. The whole idea boil- 


ed down to this—that any well in- 


‘person of any fixed in- 


come whatever could come in, 
state their needs frankly, and jin 
the quickest possible time get 
desired articles. 

Naturally, a prejudice exist 
and still in a meastire exists, 
against the very word “‘install- 
ment.” It sprang from the condi- 
tions I've outlined. 

Obviously, the only advertising 
plan to follow is along the line of 
argument that will prove how ut- 
terly the former things have 
passed away. 

The main feature of the credit 
business is this. The day’s collec- 
tions on accounts closely approxi- 
mate the day’s sales. Plainly, 
then, a cash business is practically 
being transacted. 

That point is featured. 

Another thing, the whole frame- 
work of modern business is credit 
—tmillionaire, banker, merchant 
live by it. It is easy from that to 
apply the same rules to individuals 
who are solvent and want to pay 
their bills. With decent, proper 
rules, no reason exists why the 
installment business should not be 
as powerfu! a factor in modern re- 
tailing as the great department 
store leviathans selling for cash, 
or on accounts paid monthly. 

Then the dignity of credit. Not 
furtive slinking in at back doors 
to buy; but entrance boldly into 
a house whose business it is to 
give credit where credit is due, 
not as a favor but as a right. 

The stocks carried, too. No 
measly insufficient handful, doled 
out with a take-it-or-leave-it air, 
but, the cream of earth’s best gar- 
ments and miscellaneous wear, 
bought by experts who know as 
much about goods as the high-sal- 
aried engineer knows of the en- 
gine he runs. 

A scheme that attracted much 
attention is this. Prizes aggre- 
gating $100 were paid for the best 
200 word letters covering all points 
brought out in the firm’s preceding 
adveftising. Six arguments ap- 
peared in that many advertise- 
ments. Readers were instructed 
to study the reasoning, save the 
papers, and at the wind up of the 
series, to tabulate their impressions 
in plain, simple English. 

J. L. Fouurr. 
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More Display 
Advertising 


all the year round than any San 
Francisco morning newspaper. 
That is the record of the 


San Francisco 


CALL 


It means that merchants having 
goods to offer place their an- 
nouncements where they will 
bring the best results—namely, 


In a Paper which 
Reaches the Homes 


i 61,099 






























FOR ADVERTISING RATES ADDRESS 


STEPHEN B. SMITH, Advertising Representative 
30 Tribune Building, New York 


C. GEORGE KROGNESS, Advertising Representative 
Marquette Building, Chicago 


JOHN D. SPRECKELS, Publisher and Proprietor 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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IN PHILADELPHIA. 


The Philadelphia Times is 
owned by Adolph S. Ochs, who 
also owns the New York Times. 

Whoever advertises in the New 
York Times pays the rates. No 
one gets in for less. 

A different condition has exist- 
ed in the office of the Philadelphia 
paper, but under Mr. Ochs’ owner- 
ship the one price to everybody 
has come in force. 

Mr. Wanamaker, who had a page 
daily by the year, kicked at the 
raise. 

Gimbel Brothers, who had half 
a page by the year, had also kicked 
at the raise. Their contract ex- 
pired about the middle of March 
and they dropped out. 

Mr. Wanamaker’s contract ex- 
pired April 1st and he dropped out. 

On the last day of March Gim- 
bel Brothers reconsidered, and 
took the Wanamaker page at the 
advanced price, thus using double 
the space they had last year. 

Mr. Ochs is getting to be con- 
sidered a pretty able man among 
the publishers who succeed. 


een Opts SaaS 
TROY NEWSPAPER CIRCU- 
. LATION. 


Four dailies are published in Troy, 
N. ne, the Record, appears morn- 
ing and evening. The other three, viz., 
Standard, Press and Times, are evening 


only. Once the Times held a position 
as one of the leading newspapers of the 
Empire State; afterward the Press did 
not hesitate to claim a larger sale than 
was enjoyed by the Times. Compara- 
tively few people are familiar with the 
name of the Troy Record, yet, according 
to the American Newspaper Directory, 
at has a circulation larger than the com- 
bined issue of the Standard, Press and 
Times. The most ready explanation of 
this fact, IF it is a fact, may be found 
in the circumstance that it is sold at a 
lower price.—Printers’ INK, 


Who is the circulation liar of the 
Record. anyway? Is he not wasting his 
talents? Would not one of the New 
York “yellows” pay him a big salary as 
an Ananias-in-Chief among its affidavit 
makers?—Troy Press. 


In order to score what it flatters itself 
is a point against the Record, the Press 
was compelled to omit a portion of the 
article from Printers’ Ink. The portion 
omitted was this: “One thing is cer- 
tain, the Record is the only Troy daily 
that appears to be willing to allow the 
public | to know how many copies it does 
print.” 

The Record is not responsible for the 
statement of the American Newspaper 
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Directory that it has a circulation ex- 
ceeding the combined issues of the 
Standard, Press and Times. The Rec- 
ord has made no claim in that direc- 
tion. What it does claith is that it 
gives an absolutely correct _ state- 
ment of its own circulation, accord- 
ing to accepted authority on what con- 
stitutes the circulation of a newspa- 
per. ,What it also claims is a willingness 
for every interested patron to make such 
personal examination of the Record cir- 
culation as is desited. The books are 
open for inspection, the pressroom is 
open for visitors, the pressmen and the 
mail clerks are ready to give the infor- 
mation in their possession, and the man- 
agers are ready to answer all questions. 

The Press many times of late has de- 
nounced circulation statements and has 
excused its silence concerning its circu- 
lation by saying that it did not care to 
come into competition with dishonest 
reports, 

The Record courteously invites it to 
join in the clearing up of the local cir- 
culation conditions. 

Here is the chance for the Press to 
corner “the circulation liar of the 
Record” and at the same time to get its 
own honest figures before the public in 
just comparison with those of its con- 
temporaries.—Troy Record, March 28. 
WHY NOT AUDIT THE CLAIM ? 

Since 1888 the Troy Press has not 
given its circulation, having steadily re- 
fused to engage in any game to bunco 
the public and advertisers. During this 
time “circulation liars’ have flourished 
and faded, in Troy as elsewhere, but 
they have been unable to unsettle public 
judgment.—T roy Press, March 28. 


The condition shown in ’Troy is 
a common one. A new paper, 
sold at a lower price, attains a 
greater issue than the older one 
and proceeds to make the fact 
known to the public. The older 
paper thereupon talks about the 
circulation liar. Next the new pa- 
per, conscious that the facts will 
sustain its claims, invites investi- 
gation and the older one declines, 
realizing that the “public judg- 
ment” will long accord it a greater 
sale than it has. Because the new 
paper prints more copies it is not 
on that account always worth more 
money to an advertiser; but event- 
ually the paper with the largest 
issue will obtain the largest share 
of advertising patronage. 

aiieon 
tell what advertisements should 
draw is easy—to write advertisements 
that will draw is another thing:— 
White’s Sayings. 
— +o 

Don’t rack your brain trying to think 
of large words for your advertisement— 
the simple ones will be easier under- 
stood and more effective-—White’s Say- 
ings. 


To 
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There are more 
Tribunes sold 
every day with- 
in the corporate 
limit of the City 


of Minneapolis, 


thanall the other 
local English 
daily publica- 
tions combined. } 

See report of the 


Association of Am- 
erican Advertisers. 
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EELS ARE SAID TO ENJOY 
BEING SKINNED. 


The Association of American 
Advertisers has issued a pamph- 
let descriptive of its work, and 
gives therein some commenda- 
tions from publishers regarding 
the examination of circulation rec- 
ords as made by the Association. 
A few examples of these testi- 
monials are given below: 

It has given us much pleasure to have 
business relations with your Association. 

fou made a very thorough examination 
of the subscription books of the Jnde- 
pendent and you did it in a wey that 


drew us to your Association.— W., 
Bowen, Publisher, The Independent, 
New York. 


The work of your Association, in my 
opinion, is in the right direction.—L. 7. 
Boyd, Manager, Milwaukee Journal. 

The work you are doing is going to 
revolutionize the circulation question 
and will make the problem in the future 
simple for honest publications to satisfy 
the advertiser, not only as to the quan- 
tity of the circulation, but as to its 
character as well. It will also make it 
extreme difficult for dishonest pub- 
lications to keep under cover and con- 
tinue to deceive.—W. J. Murphy, Pub- 
lisher, Minneapolis Tribune. 

There is no doubt in my mind that the 
Association is strong enough, and stands 
for a cause which is sufficiently reason- 
able as a business proposition to force, 
if it does not persuade, acceptance by 
every publisher in the land. There may 
be a great clearing away of dead wood 
in the process, but once the principle 
is clearly defined, and definitely adopted, 
the relations between publisher and ad- 
vertiser will be fixed forever on a firm 
and healthy basis.—Robert J. Collier, 
Editor, Collier’s Weekly, New York. 

four examination of circulations is 
so thoroughly and honestly conducted, 
that a report from your Association on 
the circulation of any paper cannot be 
other than of inestimable value to the 
publication examined.—Gerald Pierce, 
Business Manager, Chicago Record- 
Herald. 

We promptly granted the request, and 
in due course of time their representa- 
tive came on and made what we con- 
sider a very fair and thorough investiga- 
tion. In making these investigations, 
we believe the Association of American 
Advertisers is on the right track. They 
are constantly being confronted with so 
many propositions of doubtful value that 
the only safe course for them is to 
know. I believe that the time is near 
at hand. if indeed it has not already ar- 
rived. when patronage will be confined 
to such publications as are willing to 
show up just what they have to sell; 
and such a policy cannot help but prove 
beneficial to legitimate enterprises that 
work hard and spend money to build up 
good circulation.—B. B. Schermerhorn, 
Business Manager, Detroit To-Day. 

We wish to say that we were very 
much pleased with the fair and just 
manner in which you made the exami- 
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nation.—Lucian Swift, Manager, Minne- 
apolis Journai. 

The examination of the Farm Journal 
was very carefully and thoroughly done. 
—Charles F. Jenkins, Proprietor, Farm 
Journal, Philadelphia. 

We are proud to see the name of the 
Des Moines News on the “Roll of 
Honor,” a place we have long coveted— 
and the more so because we regard your 
general policy as highly in the interest 
of honest publications and also in the 
interest of the general advertiser.— 
John J. Hamilton, General Manager, 
Des Moines News. 

We are free to admit that we were 
a little surprised at the thorough way 
in which your representative went over 
the books, mailing list, account of mail- 
ing galleys, etc. In fact, he took two 
ways of proving our claims.—W. C. 
Braun, Manager Advertising Depart- 
ment, Journal of the American Medical 
Association, Chicago. 

We believe your Association means to 
be fair to the publisher in. your circu- 
lation examinations. Your auditor was 
fair and reasonable in his work concern- 
ing our publication—W. W. Thornton, 
Business Manager, Clev eland Press. 

It is not necessary for us to assure 
you of our firm belief in the justice of 
Tequiring substantial knowledge of what 
an advertiser is going to secure for his 
money.—-Frank Munsey, Publisher, 
Munsey’s Magazine, New York. 

We are very much pleased with the 
work of the Association, and with the 
thorough manner in which the investi- 
gation was carried on. We are entirely 
satisfied with the result of the exami- 
nation.—James Potter, Manager, Phila- 
delphia Evening Telegraph. 

We express our satisfaction with the 
thorough and just examination of our 
circulation books. Efficient service of 
this kind is sure to mutually promote 
the best interests of your Association 
and of newspapers published on_ the 
square.—Charles E, Hasbrook, Business 
Manager, Minneapolis Times. 


HIGH PRICE MEANS HIGH 
VALUE. 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

The higher the price at which a publication 
is sold the meee that verter is worth, per 
thousand, to 


The above paneer is from a recent 
number of Printers’ INK. 

Is it not a strange statement to be 
made by the paper that has heretofore 
stated that the Philadelphia Record— 
a one-cent newspaper which gives so 
much for the money as to make it prob- 
ably the cheapest newspaper in the 
country—proved in the case of Ripans 
Tabules to be the best advertising me- 
dium of any paper in which that medi- 
cine was advertised? JosepH AvuLp. 


If the Record could get a dollar 
a copy and sell as many copies as 
it now sells for a cent does not 
Mr. Auld think advertising in it 
would cost more than it now does? 
It wo.'d be cheaper at a dollar a 
line than it now is at 2 quarter of 
that price.—[Eb. PRINTS’ INK. 
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In the city, in the country, wherever 
a publication is printed, there exist par- 
ticular local circumstances. They are 
of a political, social, industrial or com- 
mercial nature. They may also be of a 
geographical character. But no matter 
to what class they belong, they are often 
of a greater or lesser importance to an 
advertiser. The American Newspaper 
Directory (1902 edition just out) gives a 
most complete survey of these facts, con- 
veniently and practically arranged. This 
new edition is a complete revision of the 
whole North American press to date. And 
it is also the: most complete volume of its 
own series—the true standard everywhere. 


Cloth and Gold. Overi1,700 pages. 
PRICE, $5.00. 


ADDRESS 


Geo. P. Rowell @ Co., Pubs. 
10 Spruce Street, New York. 
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BEST AGRICULTURAL able ground for believing that his 


NEWSPAPER. paper is better than any competi- 
—_—— tor. Such it must be to win the 
Sugar Bowl. 


Happon Farms. 
HapponFieE_p, N. J., April 5, 1902. 
Editor of Printers’ InK: 
Referring to your issue of recent date 
. I feel that there is no comparison be- 
2 i tween the Country Gentleman and the 
The six Sugar Bowls which Form Journal. ae 
’ or over twenty years ave taken 
Punters’ INK has in the past the former and for several years the 
awarded to newspapers are consid- Farm Journal. The latter I do not de- 
ered by the recipients as tokens of Site for a gift, while the Country Gentle- 
man I consider by far the best agricul- 
great value. As one of them put tural paper published in this county both 


it some time ago, “ten thousand 4s to reading matter and for advertising. 
Very truly yours, 





dollars would not cover the direct 
E, T. Grit. 
benefit to us that came from the dnen a 
” “stablis 1840. 
Sugar Bowl award to our paper. 2 © Wee toe. 


Another one still more enthusias- New Yorx, U. S. A., April 2, 1902. 
tic claimed that more than twice Editor of Printers’ INK: 


ten thousand dollars had been di- _ I notice that you are offering a Sugar 
rected his way by the Sugar Bowl Bowl to the best agricultural paper. We 

d are advertising in twenty different pa- 
award. pers—all of them leaders in the agri- 


A seventh award has for the past cultural press, those that we believe will 
few weeks been offered to the ag- be best in which to advertise the Dietz 
Lanterns. While we do not wish to 


ricultural paper, that better serves disparage any, at the same time it is 


its purpose than any other as an only justice to say that we regard the 
educator and counsellor for our ag- £27, Journal as being at the head of 
the list. It brings a larger volume of 


ricultural population, and best returns than anv other, owing to its 
serves as an economical medium immense circulation, and the percentage 
for communicating with that class of returns to cost is as low or lower than 


th i 1 anv other. . 
rough its columns. f you are going to award twenty 


Publishers of agricultural papers Suvsar Bowls I could send you the 

or their friends were invited to "ames of wwenty ”™ popes, as 
4 ; A ° oO 

submit claims for consideration by Ypould so to Farm Journ 


Printers’ INK. Upto the present Yours very truly, 


writing it would appear that the © R. E. Drerz Company, 
Country Gentleman and the Farm Oscar Warner, Adv. Mgr. 
Journal are the only papers who — je forms —_. : 
are pfepared to assert any claim ““tor of Besry Seco ystem 0 


for that Sugar Bowl. No other Preasanr Hitz, Ohio, April 7, 1902. 

paper thus far seems to even assert Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

that it has a well-grounded claim _ I see that you are offering the seventh 

against these two super-excellent Sugar Powl to the best agricultural pa- 

ra . Tr. 

representatives of their class. A “TI have used a number of agricult- 

large volume of correspondence = papers, = ._ to say the 
2 ;. arm ourna as een wor more to 

has been received by vw a of me than any four other papers in pro- 

PRINTERS INK, chiefly TOM portion to cost. Yours truly, 


friends of the Courtry Gentleman Jesse Beery. 
and Farm Journal, all of them Rociester Raprator CoMPANY. 
eager to set forth the best points Rocuester, N. Y., April 2, 1902. 


of their favorite paper. Some of — of gota INK: .4 
; 7 e ee eeply intereste in our 
these communications have been friend andbenefactor,theFarm Journal, 


published, but Printers’ INK be- getting the Sugar Bowl. It is beyond 


ing a small paper can only print all question the best agricultural teacher 
the most interesting letters, such as 2nd, guide in this country—both | for 
good farming and good citizenship— 


put forth new arguments. The and for the advertiser it is simply with- 
contest for the Seventh Sugar out a peer. Ten years of experience 


i i icul- with carefully kept records of inquiries 
Bow! is still open to every agricu and buyers, gives us some license to 


tural paper, whose publisher be- speak on this subject. Had other papers 
lieves that he has a true, reason- paid us as well the difference would rep- 
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resent three good hundred acre farms 
to our. credit. 

Traveling solicitors for advertising 
frequently ask us which papers are pay- 
ing us best. They usually begin by 
saying of course the Farm Journal 
stands at the head. I never knew it to 
fail. The subscribers seem to swear 
by it. Please add our testimony to this 
worthy journal’s credit and oblige, 

Recuartys Rapiator Co., 
. M. Hunt, Mer. 


“Tue AGRICULTURAL Epitomist.” 

Epitomist Publishing Co., Publishers. 

Spencer, Ind., April 2, 1902. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We inclose herewith a few letters sub- 
stantiating our claim as to the real and 
true value of the Agricultural Epitomist 
as an agricultural paper and educator 
for the farmer. These are letters within 
easy access of the writer. Had we the 
time to search our files we could find 
hundreds of letters of like character 
from prominent people interested in ag- 
riculture. It may bg possible, now that 
the Little Schoolmaster is getting 
aroused, that you will hear from some 
of our friends. The writer has heard 
more than one editor of leading agri- 
cultural journals say that they consid- 
ered the Agricultural Epitomist the best 
all around agricultural paper published. 
We can say this—that it is the only ag- 
ricultural paper edited and printed on 
the farm. Very truly yours, 

E. Cuuss Futter, Pres., 
Epitomist Publishing Company. 


“Tue Country GENTLEMAN,” 
Luther Tucker & Son, Publishers, 
Avsany, N. Y., April 2, 1902. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 
The comparative value of the different 
agricultural papers is in so many re- 
spects a matter of opinion that we hard- 
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ness, accuracy and comprehensive sys- 
tem not even attempted by any of our 
valued contemporaries. This is simply 
a matter of fact, and is uninfluenced by 
any variation ‘of opinion, except of 
course that it may be said to be matter 
of opinion wuiether the furnishing of 
this news of the agricultural world does 
or does not constitute a pre-eminent 
service in an educational way. On that 
question, as indeed on all other questions 
of opinion in this matter, we are quite 
willing to leave your judgment unbiased 
by any attempt at argument. 
Very respectfully yours, 
LutHer Tucker & Son. 

o.oo 
THE DEAN OF SWIPERS. 


Here is one of Edgar John Arnold’s 
latest jokes, perpetrated upon the Page- 
Davis Co. of Chicago. Thomas Dixon 
is the British agent of the Page-Davis 
School of Advertising. Mr. Dixon 
wrote an extremely lucid article on adver- 
tising schools, in which he told how Mr. 
Page and Mr. Davis, pioneers in this 
branch of business, had made a wonder- 
ful success. It was a good article, and 
Mr Arnold “allowed” that it was. Con- 
sequently Mr. Arnold seized upon it and 
blue penciling all reference to the Page- 
Davis Co., ran it in Profitable Swip- 
ology—no I _ mean Publicity, not even 
giving Mr. Dixon credit for it. 

I guess Edgar John Arnold’s limit is 
reached when he is through selling cuts 
at prices running from 20 cents to 50 
cents.—Ad Sense for March. 








THE country merchant who makes the 
loudest complaint about the townspeople 
going to the city, for trade is generally 
the one whose “announcement” in the 
village paper remains unchanged from 
one season’s end to another.—White’s 
Sayings. 








ly deem it becoming for the management 
of any one of. them to put itself exactly 
into the position of claiming that it is 
“entitled” to the Sugar Bowl. It is 
your offer; and it seems to us that you 
are quite capable of deciding to what 
paper you will award it, without very 
strenuous claims from the parties direct- 
ly in ‘nterest, especially as you will of 
course use your own judgment after all 
m making the award. There is however 
one point in your specification of de- 
sirable qualities in such a paper which 
suggests a remark, merely because it is 
possible that without very careful read- 
ing of the leading journals, you might 
overlook the difference in the particular 
respect referred to. That is in relation 
to serving the best purpose as an edu- 
cator. The editorial staff of writers for 
the Country Gentleman is admitted on 
all hands to possess qualifications for 
the duty of giving advice on practical 
points quite superior to those found else- 
where, and on that point we need not 
enlarge. But what you might possibly 
overlook is this. It is our conception 
that the rural public needs the agricul- 
tural news of all the world, much as 
every other class in the community 
needs, and takes pains to secure, the 
news of its own industry or profession 
everywhere; and the Country Gentleman 
supplies this news with a degree of fyll- 
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THE TRACT SOCIETY 





DEATH TRAP. 


a ns 
>, 








‘ THE BUREAU OF BUILDING 





ORES Stour. FOR THE BOROUGH OF MANHATTAN. 


Coreen: YPZ2MEOMRGM: AVENLE, 


S.w. NEG, 187" ST. 


Ti iyof Ne Yorke April 5, 1902) 


(Messrs. George P. Rowell & Co., 

10 Spruce St., City. 
(Gentlemen :- 

You may remember that I called you up on the telephone 
@ome time ago and explained to you, that if the alleged death trap in 
Spruce Street which you are trying to have removed was in the province 
of the Building Bureau, the Building Bureau would promptly remedy 
the: evil. 
While we do not object to just criticism when .it is coming 

to w, we think that a publication like "Printers Ink", which is gene. 
erally 80 reliable, should be familiar with the sw jects with which it 
deals. The editor of "Printers Ink" may know a lot of things, about 
advertising, but there are a great many things about the Building Code 
‘and the City Ordinances that he-does not know, | If you will remember, 
I stigges ted, to you to call up Mr. Livingston, Coimmissioner of Public 
Works, in whose jurisdiction the alleged death trap is, and call his 
attention to it. We have nothing to do with anything ‘outs ide of the 
building lines 

Yours respectfully, 


10. wee 


Wecretary. 





NOTE.—Although the Tract Society death trap is said to have existed 
by Mr. Livingston’s favor, that gentleman informs PRINTERS’ INK’s representa- 
tive (April 9) that the Corporation Counsel has ordered the Society to close 
up the death trap with solid masonry within twenty days. Who shall say 
how thankful the managers of the Society may have occasion to be to Mr, 
Livingston for in this way preventing them from perpetrating—perhaps murder, 

















PRINTERS’ INK. 
MR. MADDEN IN DETROIT. 


Detroit, Mich., April 4, 1902. 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 
It is correct that my journal is sus- 
pended from second-class privileges, and 


in the communication to me from Mr. 
Madden, he incloses a copy of the cir- 
cular letter that he claims to have ad- 
dressed to 200 of my subscribers. In 
this circular letter he makes the state- 
ment, “that the publisher claims you as 
a legitimate subscriber and the questions 
asked are to determine whether you are 
such.” 

This is an absolutely false statement, 
for I never furnished this list of names 
to anyone connected with the Postoffice 
Department, neither did anyone in my 
employ. 

I still assert that the only remedy to 
be employed to overcome these out- 
jandish rulings of the Postoffice De- 
partment is to defeat, at the coming elec- 
tion, every congressman who favors 
Maddenism in any way, shape or man- 
ner. Every union of printers, pressmen, 
feeders, paper makers, etc., should see 
to it that this is done. 

It has been estimated that the loss to 
the printing industries, within twelve 
months, will be double or triple the en- 
tire shortage in the Postoffice Depart- 
ment. Why should our craft bear allthis? 

So far as my journal is concerned, 
I propose to be at the old stand, a 
usual, but sending out a few less 
sample copies and a smaller typed jour- 
nal. The editor and printers, in the 
meanwhile, will be doing what they can 
to “knock out,’’ at the coming election, 
our mis-representative in congress who 
is a warm supporter of Mr. Madden. 


In fact, Detroit is a veritable hot-bed 
of Maddenism—it being Mr. Madden’s 
home. Yours very truly, 


. Henrt Leonarp. 
Editor: Illustrated Medical Journal. 


The Detroit Journal of April 3d con- 
tains the following: 

“Henceforth I shall enter the arena 
of practical politics and, although a 
life-long Republican, devote my time, 
energy and monev for the success of the 
Democratic party.” 

This statement was made to a Journal 
reporter to-day by Dr. C. Henri Leonard, 
former library commissioner, publisher, 
professor at the Detroit College of 
Medicine and well known physician. 

Simultaneously with this announce- 
ment comes another: The Illustrated 
Medical Journal has been deprived by 
Third Assistant Postmaster-General] 
Madden of its certificates of entry fot 
second class mail privileges in the United 
States. 

The two statements have a relation 
to each other. One is the cause, the 
other the effect. 

Dr. Leonard is the publisher of the 
Illustrated Medical Journal, which ha: 
come under the ban of the postal up 
thorities in Washington. 

here was previously no controversy 
between the doctor and the powers that 
rule. The announcement, therefore, 
came to the doctor like a flash of light- 
ning from a clear sky. Being unex- 


pected, the blow is felt with double force 
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and has made the doctor indignant be- 
yond expression. 

“I didn’t have the faintest idea that 
my journal was to be treated in this 
unjust and uncalled for manner,” said 
the doctor, in narrating his version of 
the affair. “The facts are these: Some 
time ago I sent a copy to Third Assist- 
ant Madden and inquired whether 
there was any objection to the offer of 
premiums in connection with the ads 
printed. To my surprise, I was inform- 
ed that the department had ruled against 
me. I at once discarded all such offers 
of premiums. E 

“The injustice is apparent. Why is 
the Jillustrated Medical Journal dis- 
criminated against? Parke, Davis & 
Co. and Hartz publish medical 
journals containing advertisements of 
goods they will sell, but the big fellows 
are not disturbed. 

“The Illustrated Medical Journal was 
established 25 years ago. It is one of 
the oldest medical journals in the coun- 
try. It was the first medical publication 
to use illustrations, and I have spared 
neither expense nor trouble to make it 
a good, readable paper. I have 10,000 
—in round numbers—regular subscribers 
and my list shows them to be distributed 
over every State and Territory in the 
Union and the following countries: Al- 
berta, Assiniboia, British Columbia, 
Burmah, Cape of Good Hope, Africa, 
China, Egypt, England, France, In- 
dia, Mexico, Prince Edward’s Island, 
South African Republic, Turkey and 
the Yukon Territory. 

“What am I going to do about it? 
What can I do? ft: cost Prinrers’ 
Ink, which was similarly discriminated 


against, $28,000 to win its point. 
cannot afford to put up that much 
money. I shall reduce my paper to an 


issue of 16 pages and send it at regular 
postal rates.” 


————_+o+ -—___. 

ITS CIRCULATION IS TOO LARGE. 
Mitwaukeg, April 5, 1902. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I noticed in a recent number of 
Printers’ INK that you offer a year’s 
subscription to the person who names a 
publication that is entitled to the “‘Bull’s 
Eye” (@0) with its rating in the 
American Newspaper Directory. A pub- 
lication receiving such a mark, you say, 
is held in greater value as an advertis- 
ing medium than for the mere number 
of copies printed and circulated. 

What’s the matter with Printers’ 
Ink? Does your own modesty prevent 
you from giving it the Bull’s BE e marks 
in the American Newspaper Directory 
which it is justly entitled to? Print- 
ers’ INK is certainly more valued by its 
advertisers for the class of people it 
reaches than for the number of copies 
circulated. As a matter of fact I don’t 
believe any of your advertisers care how 
many copies you print or even ask you 
when sending an ad or making contract. 
The paper is valued entirely for its 
class of readers—the advertising id 
of America. There’s certainly. a” 
of others who believe the same ‘as I do: 

If you know I am right, will your 
modesty prevent you from giving me 
that year’s subscription? 

W. J. Kenrick. 
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NOTES. 


Tue C. E. Ellis Company, New York, 
calls attention to the Ellis list in a 
bright colored mailing card. 


A COMPREHENSIVE catalogue of furni- 
ture and house fittings comes from 
Harry H. Kurtz, Philadelphia. 


THE seventy-second birthday of the 
Albany Evening Journal feil on March 
22, and the Journal Company gave a 
dinner to its workers, from newsboys 
up. 

CaBLE reports say that John Wana- 
maker’s actions in London have given 
rise to the rumors that he is about to 
start a gigantic store thereon the Amer- 
ican plan. 


Tue Black Diamond Coal & Land 
Company, 32 Broadway, New York, is- 
sues a small booklet in which facts about 
its new fields in Pennsylvania are suc- 
cinctly set forth. 


Mr. Wotstan Drixey sends another 
Library Bureau brochure showing the 
application of the firm’s card systems to 
the affairs of banks, insurance and in- 
vestment companies, safe deposit insti- 
tutions and similar lines of business. As 
usual, the information is very complete, 
clearly written and most painstakingly 
illustrated with fine halftones and fac- 
simile forms. 


Tue Guarantee Clothing Co., Third 
avenue and 127th street, New York, 
had a unique Easter souvenir. An in- 
cubator was put into one of the win- 
dows, and each customer who purchased 
goods to a certain amount was present- 
ed with a live, newly-hatched chicken. 
The feature proved very popular, and 
attracted wide attention, especially 
among children. 


Tue Saturday Evening Post sends out 
a dainty little folder upon “School Ad 
vertising,” which sets forth the special 
merits of that publication in clear text 
and small reproductions of covers and 
illustrations. The paper claims that its 
special rate for educational advertising 
is much lower than that of any other 
high-grade medium, and offers assistance 
in the preparation of copy and pictures. 


Tue booklet on Melano Rossi’s Euro- 
pean tours, issued by L. Melano Rossi & 
Company, 83 State street, Boston, is to 
be commended as a most comprehensible 
piece of advertising for those who wish 
to visit foreign countries. The contents 
are complete, plain and accompanied by 
specified prices for each tour. A copy- 
righted map of Europe which accompan- 
ies the little brochure makes it very 
useful. 


Tue Thompson Company, clothing, 
Broadway and 13th street, New York, 
gives away key tags upon which are 
stamped a number and the address of the 
firm. Those who come in and ask for 
one are registered, and when lost keys 
are returned to the store the firm for- 
wards them to the owner free of charge. 
Seems as though a man, once in the 
habit of carrying such a novelty, could 
be more easily interested in good mail 
literature. 


Tue New York Commercial has com- 
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piled a compact little directory of thé 
officers and directors of banks and 
trust companies in New York and 
Brooklyn. A page is given to each in- 
stitution—146 in all—while at the rear 
of the book all names are printed in 
an index. Copies can doubtless be had 
by addressing the office of the paper, 
396 Broadway, with a stamp. The book 
is an excellent mailing list for firms who 
_ to reach this specific class of peo- 
ple. 


AccorDING to an article in the News- 
ee Press Directory, published by C. 
Mitchell & Co., London, it is illegal in 
England for an advertiser to promise 
that “no questions will be asked” in en- 
deavoring to recover lost or stolen prop- 
erty by public announcements. English 
law holds that such advertisements de- 
feat the work of punishing thieves. A 
fine of $250 was imposed upon an ad- 
vertiser who made such a promise in 
a lost dog announcement last summer, 
and was sustained by higher courts upon 
appeal. 


AccorpInGc to the Denver Times, a 
man in that city recently hit upon the 
unique scheme of sending money 
through the mails in pieces, cutting a 
$5 bill in half and mailing one, holding 
the other until he heard from the re- 
cipient. The method is not likely to be 
added to the many odd ones known to 
mail order houses, for it is unlawful. 
The practice of cutting bank notes in 
halves and sending them in separate 
envelopes is very common in England, 
but the United States currency laws set 
a penalty upon mutilation of money. 


Tue April number of the American 
Monthly Review of Reviews contains a 
sketch of the late Charles Lewis Tiffany, 
the founder of “Tiffany’s.”” The writer 
says: Mr. Tiffany’s motto in business 
was to serve his clients better than any 
one else, and to do it honestly. At 
the age of eighty-eight he said that he 
had never seen the time when he could 
not make money by doing both. He had 
a remarkable gift in the choice of men, 
making few mistakes in his many selec- 
tions. He was a great believer in letting 
men carry out their ideas unhampered, 
and often this confidence brought out 
valuable latent qualities in trusted em- 
ployees. 


Messrs, 


Suit has been begun by 
Rowell & Nichols, to compel the post- 
office department to transmit their pa- 
per, Nichols’ Monthly, to actual cash- 


paid-in-advance subscribers at second 
class rates. Nicnols’ Monthly was 
barred from second-class in November, 
but the December issue went out under 
a temporary permit. Early in January 
the publishers applied for re-entry on the 
basis of 115,000 paid-up subscribers who 
had received no premium. After de 
laying as long as possible, this applica 
tion was denied on the ground that the 
publication was devoted primarily to ad- 
vertising. The publication of the paper 
will be suspended until the suit has 
been decided, which may be some time. 
—Advertisers’ Guide for April. 


FraupULent ImitTaTion.—A_prepon- 
derance of the testimony showed that de- 
fendant manufactured bitters and sold 
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the same in bulk as Hostetter’s Bitters, 
which were manufactured only by com- 
plainant in accordance with a secret 
formula, and advised purchasers to put 
the same in empty ostetter bottles, 
which evidence was reinforced by testi- 
mony of a statement made by defen- 
dant’s employee that he manufactured 
tlie bitters sold by defendant in imita- 
tion of complainant’s, and by the fact 
that defendant failed to produce such 
employee as a witness, without any ad- 
equate excuse. Held—that such evi- 
dence was sufficient to sustain complain- 
ant’s charge of fraud and unfair com- 
petition. Hostetter Co. vs. Conron, 111 
Fed. Rep. (U 737-—Scientific 
American, 


Mr. WittramM BALpwin, advertising 
manager of the Christian Advocate, 
New York, sends the following statistics 
concerning the Methodist Episcopal 
Church: In the North the denomination 
has 17,382 churches, 32,119 Sunda 
schools, and $145,759,944 in churc 
property; in the South, 14,305 churches, 
13,940 Sunday schools and $25,749,465 
in property. The total number of com- 
municants of both bodies is 4,384,154. 
The Methodist ‘Book Concern publishes 
the Christian Advocate, a weekly claim- 
ing 30,000 circulation, Sunday School 
Journal, a monthly of 100,000, Method- 
ist Review a bi-monthly of 6,000, Berean 
Senior Lesson Quarterly, 235,000, Jun- 
ior Lesson Quarterly, 70,000, and severz! 
other periodicals which interest this 
great body cf people. The figures for 
the lesson quarterlies are those of the 
Eastern editions only. 


Tue daily newspapers have never had 
such a boom in circulation as they have 
since the free rural mail delivery was 
established, and as a result they are 
driving the weeklies to the wall in many 
communities, and in others have given 
the country editors such a shock that the 
latter have been compelled to redouble 
their efforts to hold the field in which 
their influence has hitherto been undis- 
puted. In the smaller cities it is the 
morning newspaper that has been bene- 
fited the most by the free delivery. The 
tural mail carriers start out on their 
routes early in the morning. The even- 
ing papers must lie in the postoffice 
all night and the news they contain is 
from twelve to fourteen hours old be- 
fore they are delivered. On the other 
hand the papers printed in the morning 
contain the late news of the night before 
and reach their subscribers within a 
few hours. The farmers are quick to 
discover the difference in the news 
value of the two papers and will nat- 
urally give their patronage to the paper 
containing the freshest news.—The Edi- 
tor and Publisher. 


Canada, issues 


Montreal, 
: little booklet containing a 
circulation statement for the past year 
and the following facts regarding the 


La Presse. 
a compact 


French population of the Dominion: 
“The Premier of Canada is a French 
Canadian. Four of the ministers 
of the Dominion Government are, 
too. The Lieutenant-Governor, the 
Premier of the Province of Quebec 
and the majority of members of the 
cabinet are French Canadians. There 
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are one and a half million of people 
in the Province of Quebec, the region 
of which Montreal is the center. There 
are 400,000 in Montreal and suburbs 
alone. Eighty per cent of the inhabi- 
tants of Quebec Province are French 
Canadians. There is one point upon 
which the French Canadian has been 
often criticised and admired, it is—his 
love for his mother tongue; his re- 
fusal to abandon it. The French Can- 
adian speaks and reads French. He 
reads French literature, French 
books, French papers. The French 
language is recognized in Parliament. 
The minutes of all proceedings and de- 
bates are printed in both French and 
English. A speech in the house may be 
made in either language. Court records 
are kept in the same way.” 


FROM OVER THE BORDER. 


Cuarvottetown, P. E. I., Mar. 24, 1902. 
Editor of Printers’ InK: 

Reterning, to your editoriai azote ‘= 
Mar. roth Printers’ Ink, re Advertising 
in City Dailies and Country Weeklies. 
Firstly.—Do you believe that advertisin; 
in the city daily is better than, equ 
to, or not so good as advertising in the 
country weekly, thousand for thousand, 
the rate not taken into consideration? 
You say the city daily does reach the 
greatest number and proportionately to 
numbers costs less, but in our case, and 
in others which we know of, we find 
the opposite to be the case. Our 
Daily last year averaged 1,150. This 
year it will do a little better. We get 
three cents per inch for display con- 
tract, 'ocal and foreign. Our Weekly 
last year averaged 2,598. We are now 
running 2,736—and we only get 5 cents 
an inch on display contracts. In our 
Weekly the proportion of reading matter 
to advertising is much greater than in 
our Daily and run of paper position is 
that much better. Many of the readers 
of the Weekly only get e. o. d. mails 
and take no other, or only one other 
paper, whereas most of the readers of the 
Daily get a number. And still we find 
much more new advertising offering for 
the Daily than for the Weekly. The only 
way that we can account for it is that 
advertisers are being educated to use the 
dailies. Or perhaps the majority of the 
dailies quote a lower rate than we do 
and the weeklies a higher. But do 
many of the largest city dailies quote a 
lower rate than 17g cents per inch per 
thousand? Yours very truly, 

THe Examiner PusiisHine Co., 

Robert L. Cotton. 


Copy for copy, advertising in a 
country weekly is worth more than 
in a city daily because it is more 
likely to be seen by every reader, 
the paper being smaller, containing 
less matter and being read with 
more deliberation. 

The price demanded by the 
weekly, copy for copy, is general- 
ly many times greater than the 
daily will charge. It is not worth 
more than twice as much, 
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Classified Advertisements. 


Advertisements under this head two linesor more, 
without centealine. Must be 
han in one week in advance. 

WANTS 


ae VISITING CARDS—see ad below. 


HE TIMES-DEMOCRAT, ORAT. Charlotte, N.C., leads 
all semi-weeklies in 


T's CHARLOTTE Ee sll the list of 
afternoon papers in North Carolina. 


~ PACE wanted in exchange for MSS. DE-RLIN 
8. BENEDICT, i) N. k St., Chicago, Ill. 


J) ANTED —Sample copten, | real estate Ropers 
and vertising publications. 
CURRIE, Mt. Ayr, lowa. 
engagement. 


xPeniencnD ag oy ote rome 
orceful, con’ cing, 
no frills. o EXPANSION,” Pr » Printers’ Ink. 


a pent, , all citi cities, to represent an 
trade paper on_ commission. 

samen "331, 307 Dearborn 8t., Chicago. 
ORE 200, 


than copies 00 copies of the morning edi- 
taon of the World are sold in Greater New 
York every day. any two other papers. 


Ware ! for onl: ey ory ic paper 
in an lowa coun eld for young 
hustler. Write W. K. URRIE, Mt Ayr, lowa. 


GENTS WANTED to sideline ours with their 
line on commission, or entire time on sal- 
ary. MANUFACTURERS’ OF OIL CoO.. Cleveland, O. 


p= bey sendy ready-made nade ads. Secure individual- 
ity by having yours written to order. Let 

er what you want. IDEAS, ”” Printers’ 
nk. 


7 ANTED—Something useful and novel to A 4 
as premium with paper. To range in price 
210 to oon rhe ndred. LOVELL PTG. OO, 


TED Proposals on7 on newspaper premiums 

ble for evening publication; some- 

thing that will do for three and six months’ sub- 
scriptions. Address “I. M. P.,” care Printers’ Ink. 


ANTED—Country publia publishers can learn of a 

hat | to increase their circulation. No 

samc ono me ind for the advice. Address THE 
ERARY MAGAZINE, Lancas- 


~ ae Small cutter, ‘cutter, cylinder press to run 

6-col. quarto and folder for same. Machines 
to be in fair working order. Send lowest cash 
rice and description. LOVELL PTG. CO., 

‘oorestown, N. J. 
ANTED—Fstablished dai daily paper in North- 
"nm Ohio, in Red of not less than 10,00 

department not desired. Give price | for all, 
= 7k, controlling interest and terms. Address 
“OHIO DAILY, me care Printers’ Ink. 


10 VISITING or cane porate 8 ie zee 
or Gus. 
— of a 
ite plainly. ROY ENGRAVING CO, 
‘ourth St.. near Chestnut, . Philadelphia Pa. 
TEREOTYPE PRESS wanted. which will print 


wm omumeas 20 inches i in Jength, 
n first-class and 
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M “ccripave circulars Trant « fow fond I or de- 
circulars. I want 


few good lines 

to handle for Pacific Coast wade. lead to 

pt. dh of mutual advan! JO LEWIS 
CASS CO., 410 Market St., San . Cal. 


ae ters tos save money, time wrt a 
Je by using the McGinty Patent. 4. 
ble Feed Guide for job ~~ (no quads oF & = Praiek 
pins) and the McGin lewspaper Bind- 
er. Save their a pains month. Satisfaction 

owt rite for descriptive booklet. 
cGINTY FILE & GAUGE CO., Doylestown, Pa. 


ANVASSER wanted to sell Privrers’ Ink 
journal for advertisers_published weekiy 
at five dollars a year. aoa the science and 
ractice FF Advert 


try and Great Britain. 
lowed. Address PRINTERS’ INK’? No. 1 10 10 Spruce 
St., New York. 


wy advertisement writer to se- 
a copy of our book of ready-made 
advertisements, A veritable mine of 
tions and catchy p) 
hundred examples of eff: n 
gi ht stimulator for advertisement writ- 
pe stpaid on receipt of pr ce, 
Gress riod GE P. ROWELL & CO., 10 Spruce St., 
New York. 
AN of abili aggressive and resourceful ; 
M ‘expe rienced’ at hewspaper, trade journal 
Aedes be as writer and solicitor; ac- 
quainted with ae > mestheda; having well 
equipped office in Cleveland and wide acquaint- 
a ron i business men, Lg to repre- 
sen e good magazine trade — 
nal or advertiser in this city: Address ROYS 
P. O. Box 76, Cleveland 


Was established type foundry is look 
salesmen, either read 
by ners we 


for 
le or 
some 


ical man might 
make a perfect fit — n this positio Good charac- 
and selling ability ab- 

is seems pointed a 
ll why, in a way a stranger can 


rstand. 
Address “A. N. W.,” care v.,” care Printers’ Ink. 


B" SINESS. ADVERTISING, CIRCULATION, 
MANAGEMENT—! want to make a change. 
1 have an excellent awd as far as work a 
wages gO. I for an excellent personal reaso’ 
you — readily sopeectate, 1 wont te @ to oa 
something el: 
ity, you are looking for 8 max man who ante 1° 
ty energy an to compel success in 
e above lin nee it =>! to our mutual advan- 
tage an profit that you learn wine | oan. weaneze 3 
am located, what I have accomplished and what 


Tam doing’ 
as of my efforts during the past six or 
e been and are quite ) eoeerene 
are 


ter, 
solu ely essential “tt 


write and te un- 
de 





* am 
under m 








capable of: runnin 50,000 hour. Price 
be low. Address dress “STEREOTYPE P PRESS, care 
Printers’ Ink. 


ANTED--All around ney nowepeper man, capa- 
ble of daily ae r in city of 
2 0 popaition, in will aks 8S or more i 
+ Da not less cen jar 
1300 fo Fight man, Address * * MANAGE R,” care Z 
ers’ . 


A® well qualified to act s to act as advertising an 
: r for concern doing yh trade pape 
. panafactering ~ — Journal 
know - + of pi ing, 
; salary $1,500. “‘G. S. 


: liver: 
*4 BC ARBON 
Water St., _~ #-, N.Y. 


CO., 77 North 


m to the cause which con- 
tributes to ~ + success of the ente 
Iam neither a - nor a fancy price man. I 
know pretty near! t 3 services are worth 
under certain conditions. y salary has been 
nearly tripled during m resent connection, 
= every raise has come ewit out request or hint 


nm my part. 
_ baow the business end of newspaper work 
thoroughly, ond! fam pretty closely in touch with 
the genuine ad business of the country. 
My reco; will pr prove my assertions 

‘ou are interested, and have Prabiire, 

while to offer, address “ ADA 
Printers’ Ink, No. 10 Spruce St., New York. 


_—+or————_ 
PRINTERS’ MATERIAL. 
ODERN MACHINERY, ne 
. M Material. now and euent ne 
only, at foundry prices and dis 


Sealy ste boskin 
m & indir t to. a 
CO! FENDLER & Con NY cnty. 
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NAMES AND ADDRESSES FOR SALE. 
2,( 000 42 ADDRESSES Philadel fon $5. 


A No. 1 list. EDERIC: 
RHARDT, ft, 329 8. Fourth St. _, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Book Paper, send to us for 
Tarot fail lines in stock, 


ld you use Coated 
IN, 45 Beekman 8t., New York 


samples and 
BASSETT & 8 
City. 

TO LET. 
0 Ry = ,ofloes ot at No. 10 Gerace > 
$600, $500. respectively. 
(0 GFO. PY ROWELL & CO. owners, on’ the 
premises. 
PRESS CLIPPINGS. 
NITED STATES — agg Ea BUREAU, 
158 La Salle or- 


to 
der onany subject pty pe vy it 
hewspapers. 


LINOTYPE AND STEREOTYPE punnerens 
MANUFACTURE the best 
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SPECIAL EDITIONS. 
E will send while tant, 0 cone af 9 saat 


Wine ged epecia ediion tna! we lilustrated. 


ENG. CO., Gann st. NY 


MEN'S HATS. 


- Tr A DANBURY HA 
e will duplicate ¥ Lat , workman- 
p and finish for $2 any at mat retail 
stores in New P a ANBURY HAT Co., 
22 Desbrosses W. 125th 8t., New York 


PREMIUMS. 
oy goods are trade - 
R eee j 


blishers m the ‘foremost manu- 
nd fly dealers in} an 
kindred 


free. 8. F. AN TERS CO. 10-50-62 Maiden Lane, -Y. 


ceneihippeeecee 
HIGH-GRADE “is. SPECIAL- 


WW ioeet cat Western stern special house Gestures 
get catalogue or hm 





the best linotype, 
and electroty; gy + the seeeks. ‘See my 
‘ices before 0: Ene 1 wn ee 80- 
ited. IL SHONBE 174 En, 17? "suason Bt N.Y 


COIN DIN CARDS. 
ING COIN MAILERS, Be Beverly, a Sam- 
sae free.. $1 60 per M in large lo’ 
R 1,000. Less for more; an i 
TAE COIN WRAPPER CO., Detroit, Mich. % 
WANTED—TYPE SALESMAN. 

NE who has had ial success in selling 
newspapers. and peas 
ident All applications treated st ictly con- 
fidential. Addi thin a gee amount of 


usiness done 
CTY Pe DEPART Tr Box 2685, Boston, Mass. 


83 * 





——_+or+—_____ 
ADDRESSING MACHINES. 


Mee BROS,’ Label- -abel-Pasting pédreming Ma- 
chine, $10. P. O. Box 449, Philadelphia. 
) 0 b 0 $0 come i in = = mails. sOtpemes 
ways clear an —— 0! 
labels. FD. Belk: ew fhotars aa ~~ 
hin: ost practical 


a 0 
5 F. D. BEL- 
Broadway, New York. 


anaes aeeincamtitinns 
AD VERTISING « AGENTS. 


OREIGN adver ising is our apectalty. be 
lace advertising ry jailies, week- 
lies, hiustratea in r trade jour- 


edge, ‘ou_ unbiased aavise « 
guide Fonte ean ase ay ApEn. 
ISIN BUREAU, 38 32 Broadway, New York 


EXCHANGE. 
Ee xcHANae what you don’t want for some- 
thing you do. If you have mail order names 
stock cuts or somet similar, and w: 
change them for others, put an an sdvertisomen 
PRINTERS’ INK. There are 
sons among the readers of Fahio paper with many er 


Re. p manutognaters “of 
new and up-to-date s ities suitable for the 
mail-order trade. MILL LL SPRCLALTY CO. "Min. 
neapolis, i Minn. 
——__+o+—___——_ 
ADVERTISING NOVELTIES 
the of inviting announcements 
ortsing Novelties lik: to benefit 
reader as well as advertiser, a'iines wi be 
serted under this head once for one dollar. 
ADE FROM SPIKE BATS —Knbves, forks, 
spoonr, best attraction for resorts, expo- 
gittons, advertisers, Finan. 


Booklet for . 
HATHAWA T'S CONCERN, Be Box 100, a 


oO. 
DVER G MEN, attent attention ! Income divid- 


TISIN! 
oe with one controlling See oer, 
4 ity, pds J ‘or wind 
novelty, su’ iow 
inexpensive, be for window diepay advertaing: 
—— +92) - — 
STOCK CU ore 


ROOFS of stock cuts if yo on business 
letterhead. STANDAR ENG.C oO. onew York. 
———_—_+o+ ----— 


ELECTROTYPES AND: mpmg st os 


i Poems anion order 


Raigbte Ee oui a eee 


NEWSPAPER WSPAPER BROKER. 


M4z= your wants known—to know them is to 
ply them. Original momete - A. H. 

SMITH. Ne Broker, Earlville, Il. 

buyers and se rs. Reliability , discretion 


mn rights gute id 


Se eee te 
ORIGINAL DESIGNS. 
OE designs for cata for catalogue letter- 
newspaper and magazine advertis- 
sketches submitted free. 
ENGRAVING CO., Knoxville, Tenn. 
patience distin 
ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES WANTED. 
WwW": “TERN specialty house is in the market 


ing. §) 
KNO. 





you can effect a ly and ex- 
. The price for such advertisements is 
B cents per pert = eachinsertion. Send along your 


ILLUSTRATORS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


SENIOR & CO., Wood Engrav 10 Spruce 
H. St., New York. Sorvies poodand prempe. 


M MAKE xoUR ADS 
STICK OUT. 


e-column = or stgpatere $1.25. 
column, THE I 
Ww I2ist 8t., New LUSTRATORS, 318 


largest aan most varied collection of line 
half-tone oan adve! 
r purposes wor! A beaw 
Picture Book. Postpaid 50 its (refunded). 
SPATULA PUBL! ISHING CO., Boston. 


on 


invited to submnit 
ALTY 
CO., Minn 


for niebqonte 
wholesale quantities. MILL CITY 8 
eapolis, Minn. 


SUPPLIES. 


W.,Y 2, Witson IN PRINTING INK CO., Limited, 
e of 17 Spruce 8t., New York, sell more ma - 
utne ot inks than any other ink house 

Special prices to cash buyers. 


BUSINESS CHANCES. 


I WILL sell or trade for smaller 
than interest in 
weekly in an x —— in ry] 
can take c! 
in month, this salary having been coe oalk cater 
a. i more than eleven . 
” Printers’ Ink, New «< 


more 
and 
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ADDRESSES FOR SALE. 
ADDRESSES N. W. im; deal 
1 1,00 to’ > 4 


shippers, 
etc., ae 000 for $5 V4 
1 Done heads de of fami invest +44 r- 
ous. Send to _% 557, Portions bre. 


Gr ~¥ LETTERS We have 10,000 letters 
from agents who have sent us money in 
1901-1902. We will sell a cop PA names and 





addresses from the o at $1 per 
1,000. DOMESTIC MFG. ., Minneapolis, Minn. 
PHYSICIANS’ names for $1.00. 1n 

3400 ‘ty. } Be jb: = of Philadel 
and vic a ps ; Clas- 
filed street x! oodionl wa = hospitals, etc. 


= to meaee canvass just finished. 
pny, Oniy really peste to be had at this time. 
co., edie J. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
~ 5, $10, 4 $20 genuine Co Confederate bills, 5 
AS. D. BARKER, Atlanta, Ga. 
$50 S OENUINE” Gonted Concerts money, only 
5c. CHAS. D. BARKER, Atlanta, Ga. 


ENUINE war Ts, pers, containing war news of 
Civil War, slave ccs each, CHAS. 
D. BARKER, Atianta, 


DIFFERENT Ree ancelled genuine Confederate 
bills and_ shin me og for 2c. Address 
CHAS. D. BARKER, ita, Ga. 


URE WHISKY, our “Tear ge ion, 


Meg 3 rom distiller to consumer. Twelve 
lon. iL money a to 
POTNIZ BRO BROS., Distillers, Maysville, 


Pin every b and dest sell , oe novelty ; useful 
poet to Sen- 


FLLSWORTH 801 SUPPLY CO., CO., Ellsworth, Kansas. 


AE advertiser has facilities for furnishing 
caterenatren of all surts obtainable from the 
Governmental De ments, and the service is 
rendered for a moderate compensation. Address 
A.V. LEWIS, 729 Eighteenth St., Washington, D.C. 


UROPFAN TOURS-—Sailing from New York 
June 18 and Ji 1, 1902, Hineluding B Belgium, 
Scotland, Ireland, England, Holland, Germany, 
anos. Price for 63-day 

tour, $4 includ i ses, $475; for 50-day 
moti eons incind including 4 all expenses. These 

For particulars address H. F. 








aa REGISTERS TO ORDER—Every year, 

since 1895, we have made thousands of 

isters for hotels in every State in the Union. The 

aS grown continually, because we do 
Ne make class books oor 

£150 to to $2.75, We want your orders. Write for 

‘ ——_ sheet and full Genentgtien. Wealso print 


onery at the he yer OTD perice, Warren, Pa. 


N “ad” may be and 

but its ae os y worth depends on the — 
pression it makes. Many “catarrh cures” are 
universally announced, yet how many actually 
tell the truth about catarrh! Few realize that 





TT 





judgment to sto, Y the * cold-catching” tendency 
by Draper By) hy aa, a=. out-of-door living, 


should be thor- 
oughly removed 2S. 
will do it so ea and pleasant! 
PI-NE-CO. The protective coating from _ the 
e needles and twigs gives one a ane 
of nose comfort. 50c. at your druggist’s, and no 
substitutes offered. 


STEAL C CULTURE FOR FOR BRAIN WORKERS. 
rain Energy vs. Brain Fag. 
My eae. of physical culture teaches how to 
train the nerves to perform the strain that it 
daily puts upon them. 
Banlohes be rvousness, insomnia and that tired 


fe 

Does not build up knotty muscles at the ex- 
pense of the nervous 

lt makes the blood 
pd uses powe iy brain 


le, the nerves strong 
and active, the 


a et free for the 8 


Suite bee SOR HENRY UE RICH. 
ic e le 
ference, ‘Western State Bank, Chicago. 





PRINTERS’ INK. 


NEWSPAPER FOR SALE. 
|e ts SALE—Commercial jc journal, in 17th year; 


exclusive territo , owner’s 
time counted on other publications. open- 
ing for live trade jo’ 
BARRI ‘PUB. CO., Kansas City, Mo. 


PRINTERS, 

vmees, noteheads, bi pw gy statement 
} se reular ete., printed for oN 
STAR PRINTING OFFICE, Atlanta, Ga. 

LEASE remember cheapest lace in Southern 
P get printing coasts STAR PRINT- 
ING OFFICE, ‘Gtlanta, Ga. ‘8 Ga. Samples free. 

NOTEHKADS, $4. 4. Good paper, good 

53000 rin Sond copy and Hy rash wi with 

wher. JOHN (CETT, Pr Printer, Delphi, Ind. 
r BE are not . eaiiedot ek where yom are, try us. 

all kinds of book an news 
p rinting promptly and entistactorily, iN 
CO., 15 Vandewater St., New York. 
1 :000 


NOTEHEADS, statements or type- 
ue letter-heads neatly printed, 


$1.50 ; 5, k and good work. 
Ruled Sok ited: Samples free. R. McCGRE- 
GOR, Princeton, Ky. 


SHALL SPACE WELL USED. 
How ofteh you hear eometety say : “ Now 
there’s a small space well used. It stands right 


aX - fhe paper. ‘ad nical . = 
aS oegre agrengemens caug 
my Ps e -y F m. that small stand out more 


a inently than one rg ite size, but not so 


“One of the things we particularly pride our- 
selves on, is this ability for setting advertise- 
ments are bound to be seen, no matter what 
position they occupy in the r. Your local 
dag probably has not the equipment for doing 

his that we a pootany he doesn’t know 
how as well as we 
We furnish elec 

This is only one vot th 
ers—the printing 0: 
lars 


‘ou like. 

© for advertis- 
ets, circu- 

e crowd too. 


lew York. 


pe ton, 38 


10 Spruce 8t., 

RE CHELTENHAM PRESS. 
Booklets, Printed Matter 
of all kinds. 
Positively no Competitive Estimates. 
Established 1897 
and has done work for 

Rogers, Pe2t & Co.—Brooks Bros., 

W. W. Astor, 

McVickar & Co.—The Haberdasher, 

Gorham Co., silversmiths—Kaskel & Kaskel. 
Many others 
of the Best Class. 

THE CHELTENHAM ADVERTISING 
SERVICE. 
paper and M: ine Advertising 

Planned, Designed and Placed. 
Positively no Split Commissions. 
Recently established 
and responsible for the 
New York newspaper advertising of 

Brooks Bros., 

Criterion Hotel, 

A. B. Kirschbaum & Co., 

Wallach’s Hats. 
Others of the Best Class. 

150 FIFTH AVENUE. 
Telephone 1919 18th Street. 


N, 























ELECTROTYPES. 
W egies, special attention to omeking of geet 
Cypes for ne ne rr ads. - RAISHEGK 
of-town w. tn [ass. = as city. aA 
ELECTROTYPE "CO. a 24-26 
FOR SAlI SALE. 
™ YEARS’ back numbers of PRINTERS’ Ink for 


pe best offer. A. R. GOODSPEED, Dwight, 111. 
HE best city in North North Carolina is Charlotte. 
THE News reaches twice as many of its peo- 
on as any other paper. 
HE_best county in North in North Carolina is Mecklen- 
burg. The Trmes-DEMocRaT reaches twice 
as many of its people as any | as any other paper. 


YYLINDER Engine. Machine 
Ca as-Engine quali low pelos. 
M ANUEACTURERS? OlL "G0., Cleveland ~ her 


I ABCOCK Seven Column Questo, Dera 
Newspaper one or two f 
order. Cheap, part cash. WHI . WHITE, 17 ‘Kove Be, 
‘OR SALE, at less than half hol ip 
in Bryant & Stratton’s oes 
——e Ky. Address CHAS. DE BARK 
a. 





Fo SALFE—Cottrell & Babcock cylinder press, 
ize for six-column quarto, air springs. ae. 
less delivery. Ata great bargain. NEWS, North- 

field, Vermo: 
farmers’ and children’s 


Fra tvs Saarcntect fresh and reliable. 


nable. — with stamp, M. & P. 
BORE 6 CO., 18 Stafford Bldg. ™ io, N. ¥. 


Babcock : prom. with 


8-page 
a. —— jer ; rone pony cy: on press, 
rs. ak ye ot her eaul pm ment su! — 
newspaper and fice. 


two ict 
to e quip lasee 
sell. uick for $1 worth $3. 
PUBLISHING COMPANY, Muncie, ind. 


OR SALE-—$100 able $235 stock gy 
month, pays 6 per 
cent manlicad tor for last a to 10. 


One share sold in a a, 8 older is repre- 
ocutative of company in that city, 
of business of company. TER’S SMART 


WEED Co., Erie, Pa. 


RINTING OFFICE CE BOOKKEEPING pape 
EASY—Double pe tem. Easier to 
“Shows amount of 


than no books at 

a 4... and profit monthly or yearly. Com- 
plete set of books, $6.75. Send for lin ae 

and imo’ nials, in 15 States. C. 8. 
MUNGER, Herkimer, N. Y. 

OR Cash or Ex er 300 Ibs. co) 

faced outlast a font (in excellent = 

and would ou a font of ot ewe de face type), 
oe JW Will oll to $75 cash +, - 5 

x ~ or an e press 
tw, or will ay peor ner material. LOVELL 





G. GO., Moorestown, N. J. 


G SHORT STORY MAGAZ paseeene s FOR SALE. 
K ine is in its second a good 
circulation. If taken hold 0! by artios who 
pe give thelr whole time to same, there is big 
money in it. ms for selli present owner 

other business. E. E. A 11 Columbia 
Street, off Bedford St.. Boston, Mass. 


VERY issue of Printers’ INK is religiously 
read by many newspaper men and ters, 

as well as by advertisers. If you Co to a 
paper, or to sell a paper, or or ink, the 
to do is toannounce your desire in a 
advertisement in ’ INK. The cost is a 
25 cents a line. nd @ rule, one insertion will d 
the business. PRINTERS’ INK, 10 Spree 


8t., New York. 
For SALE, A’ T TWENTY PER CENT OF THE 

ORIGINAL cost. 
NEWSPAPER PERFECTING’ PRESSES. 
Two plan p<) press. Prints 6 or 7 
columns, 4 or 8 pages, folds and counts either two 
folds or three. 

Scott pam, with Potter folder, pastes and 
counts 4 07 Also stereotyping equip- 
ment, Af. muuld forms, etc. 

Lot of German and Roman text type, some 
= other office furni 

id Cincinnati + book trimmer, 
belt "ariven knife 36 inches lon; 
CARLIN MACHINERY a SUPPLY co., 
k and Sandus' Streets, 

Allegheny, 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


49 
BOOKS. 
Daa STORE DIRECTORY. 
$1 postpaid. 253 Broadway, New York. 
i ae TRADE-MARK MANUAL. 
valuable general treatise on the impor- 
= gubject of Tiado-marks. Sterling Chemical 
<Sihould be in the office brary of every frm 
that hasan interestin 
tis well worth tt it. 
Has. §. BERRIMAN, Publisher Soap GAZETTE 
PERFUMER, 108 Fulton Street, New York. 
yor PUBLISHED 
rAd tl tod 
includii usten 2 f tthe a 
ne an exam: ion of the we 
trade, religious, illustrated and aaediidan na 
f 
JOHN MANNING, 
240 West 128d St., New York. 
agus A COUNTRY NEWSPA 
mohens 





PER—Text- 
weight in in gale in orentton my: 
ings, Shoulation, of dear ay Fahy, law; how law ; 
make a newsieran 


The of the book fs is, 
AN Bg ae THE 
lications 1-3 meaty mea magazines, for advertaing 
ik for oem 


paying paper : how 
Saves time, = ig 

t. lessens WOrry, earns money. 

dorsed Oy leading rmen. Bound i 

cloth, $1 powers THE DOMINION COMPAN Y. 

334 Dearborn St., Chicago. 

J ite ey VERTISEM Messrs. 

Geo. P. Ro & Co., = - New 

York, send a handsome 

itled “ 5 

contains, 

oa —— —~ atyhes of advertising for al- 


very 
whe write their own advertisements 
work will be found invaluable. The price Eoleuy 
one dollar.—Cazton Caveat. 
The book will be sent to any address upon re- 
ceipt of one dollar. GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 10 
Spruce 8t., New York. 











My primary business is 
the making of profitable 
publicity plans and the 
preparation of effective 
:, copy and illustrations. 


The fact that we have here the 
most completely equipped advertising 
agency on earth is important, but in- 
cidental., 

The main thing for an advertiser to 
consider is his plan—next his copy— 
next the execution of his plan in the 
most economical manner. 

No matter how cheaply you buy 
space you can’t get adequate results 
if your plan is not right or your copy 
only 75 per cent good. 

To get these things right you need 
the services of a specialist. 

There is only one advertising agency 
whose head is an advertising specialist 
of established and world-wide rep- 
utation. 

Ask for booklet-—“ Real Help.” 


CHARLES AUSTIN BATES 


VANDERBILT Buitpinc, New York 





{ 
{ 
} 





jo PRINTERS’ INK. 


NEWSPAPER W WANTED. 
Wie s paper ‘ond ples pant | in Easte’ 


8) independent ; 
aor gr controlling interest. Address 
L Printers’ Ink. 


” HALF-TO! TONES. 


— Ne r r single « column _half-tones 
75° KNOXV ENG. CO. co., ie sae, Tenn. 
ERFECT co pper half-tones, 1-co . $1; largez, 
0c. i PPrHE YOUNGSTOWN ARC EN- 
GRAVING CO., Youngstown, Ohic. 


OME RApOrR ATO interest the eo 
The readers rest the pt pa 
advertisers db -— gh Fe all in reste by 

a, lots of half-tones. STANDARD. ‘OF NE 








MAIL ORDER Bl BUSINESS. 
} be mel. clean circulars. Sen Send sample > stamp. 
BENNETT, C St., Washington, Iowa. 
MABgEpER goods wanted. SOUTHERN 
BOOK Cu., Box 6%, Sta. E, New Orleans, La. 


MITH, Box 1990, New York, will outline a mail- 
order scheme for you and tell you how to 
handle replies. 


we oer! are being mad made advertising, and 

goods by mail; be your own em- 

jam pol Ly ey on any amount of money 

mm. $20 to $2,000 weekly is made 

} y others; ou our brochure gives valuable informa- 
ion ; sent ‘free for a ——.. 

SA ER_PUB. 


525 Temple Court, New Fook. ‘City. 


rr) 
ADVERTISING MEDIA, 


ARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. 
Sample copy 10 0 cents, Ni New York City. 


40 WORDS, 5 times, 25 cent Se ome. DAILY — 
PRISE, Brockton, Mass Circulation 8,000 


yh Tar qui, jer, ; high-class maga- 
inch business ringer, one dollar. 


nce Ma me Southern farmers ba plants ng 
your ads in LY AND TRADE, Nashville, 
Tenn. Only 10c. 


NY person n edvectining ta in PRINTERS’ INK to 
the amount of $10 or more is entitled to re- 
ceive the paper for one year. 


HE IDEAL HOME MAGAZINE, 6,500 circula- 
tion at 5c. line, 60c. inch, $8 page. Room 
Park Row Building, N. ¥ N.Y. 


| or 4 your advs.in Capac NEWS. Merchan- 
dise and medicine en in exchange for 
space. THE NEWS, , Capac, & Mich. 


CmOULATIOS ne 100,000 copis ongien wpeoneitieneliy 
roven. Rate 40¢c. TO DA 
F. iG AND GARDENING, Indianapolis, Ind. 


be Fras less advertising medium, UP TO 
at ee AND GARDENING, Indian- 
(00,000 ; 40c. a line. Send for copy 


“ P A! DATE FARMING AND GARDENING, 
any agricul e la: circula- 


ti poy at Fy tural paper 
10! 


paper west of Ohio, and 
4" PER ORNT of lo cot ro 
cultural implements to 
in UP T TO. Bite FARMING AND GARDENING, 
W stento Ind. 100,000 proven ; 40c. a lin 


TERTOWN STANDARD, D. —. w. oan 
Wha ear T en eae 
TE & MAXWEL Representatives, 
Nassau-Beekman Bldg., New York City. 


NY 50c. per line for each insertion 1n entire 
list of 1 ——_ papers, \ Socaned mostly in 

New York, New oad Pennsylvania. 
UNION PRINTING CO., 15 Ve Fr. WL. ~~ St. N.Y. 
Ne NEW YORE PaILat PHILATELIST, Betts Block, 
es students and young 

nerally, also mail-order buyers. Send 

ipostal card for 5 Sor comets copy, with rates and 


[THEO a. ORCHARD ii MIRROR, Old Orchard 
Beach, Maine. Greatest resort adv ——— 
in the ay Runs _ and Augu: 


Semi-weekly. Rates and sample copies on re- 
quest. A. L. JONES, Publisher. 


HURCH PRESS ASSOCIATION MAGAZINES 
—35 circulation. cellent home me- 
& jum. different church journals 


under 
b: ite CHURCH 
TRESS ASSOCIATION. 200 § So. Moth Bt. . Phila. 
KEE West, Foca tas kkead end advertise in 
the Key West AUVERTISER, the only news. 
r ever publishea in the most southern poin 


n the U. Established 11 yearys fy ol. pages. 
Only 90 miles from Havana, C Cuba. 
o poultry century. 


U? 2 TO a Bpcese, & 
stock journal of 

Three ye years from January, ‘en to Jon 
for 50 cents. Send at a .- op’ oe ani of ofa 
lifetime. R. J. FINLEY, Ed., otiegcene 0. 

oy who want to reac to reac! oh W rm readers 

‘h their business lay pon oy the Bill. 

ings (Mont .) TIMES. 1t has the best general cir- 

on of any weekly newspaper printed a of 
of the Mississip Rates Fensonable. M. C. 
MORRIS, Proprie a 


LO) 
Topeka State Journal says it is the 
paper tate we know of.” Address THE 
LOBE, Atchison, Kansas. 
S°ERmonrr OF THE “ ADVERTISERS’ 


I 
In the following table is given a ot of all the 
papers on general advertising whose circula- 
— are definitely ey and ¥ over 1,000 
< ies, sand as th the name is the rate and cir- 
—- and size of column and 


ly, we peroreeee at the end of the 
by the cost per thousand circulation of one 
square inch of week advertising matter. 
Per M. per 
White's Sayings (13 ‘e * P30 Sea 
's a 
Printers’ Ink nk (i! ems! 13,000 31.5 
conemee (13 ems, = ioe 2,083 
Mail Order Journal (13 ems) 4.90 10,000 .22.6 
Advertisers’ Guide fo te oma) an d 
It will be seen that 0 attempts to 


4 any other paper ides th 

to three times its rate. and as we shall show 
jak’ for an inferior circulation. For 
on the above list, which do not state circu- 
m three to one hun- 


ception of some a A newsgathering sheets in 
New York, all advertising ng: | pape: 

UIDE are impractical com} ons of idle theor- 
ies and visio guesswork, and appeal only to 
amateurs. Th ing money-making and mon- 
so advertisers of day pass over 

eir pages wi a glance e 
that do read them do so much in ng 
about and so little pu do 
not equal the expense of answering them. Few 


have o mood ons. In one the price is so 
rohibitive that it has but few subscribers, the 
Bulk of f the circulation being given away to a 
deadhead audience which never spends nage A of 
its own, except for an occasional 
Another gets rid of py enormous circulation by 
duplication, one former subscriber getting as 
many as eight copies in one month, and at least 
four copies every month. 
In the Gump, on the other hand, nothing but 
practical and important matter appears. 


ice as many soe advertisers 
~- F—- such paper. btn line of space in it is 
id except  & , and no one gets it lower 


enees else. 
wasted cad est will bri le copy. 
ISERS’ G Ee New Market, § NJ. - 














sale ila 
















FOLLOW-UP SYSTEMS. 


YRINTED matter telling all about them free. 
THK SHAW-WALKER CO., Muskegon, Mich, 


———_+0e—— 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


~ 1 PAYS foraS-line advertisement 4 times in 
100 Illinois or Wiscon: — new: ; 
100,000 circulation weekly in farming communi- 
ties ond yd towne. a: ag N WSPAPER 

UN , 10 Spruce St. bay Ne Y. Y. City. 
oameal income witl without loss of time, savant 

ment of _——-, or neglect of 
» 


us. 
ess, b oupeeee § nen ¢ - FINAN. 
CIAL inguin i 55 N 


° Oo mat- 
ter where lovated. U2 and a. copy 
on application. 


bh A OF WORKING FOR SOME ONE ELSE? 
me. Ican help you open a new 
store io a fraction of the money you ey 
think necessary. Best business on earth for m 
erate investment. Fuilinformation—and if you 
ike Vl “— youa jocstice ot FREE 
G. 8. BU a Quincy | St., Chicago. 


MAILING M MACHINES. 


[THE DICK MATCHLESS MA aA, lightest and 
quickest. Price $12. F. J. VALENTINE, 
Mfr., 178 VermontS8t., Buffalo, N. Y. 


TO type used - the Wallace & Co. addressing 
4 machine. 5 oa ie ¥ wd ye He 75 
cent over all syste! he machi: 
work of ef expert penmen daily. Mailing lists 
addressed in fac-simile ty; a directly, on 
lly 
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PUTINOSIVE A ane. four of &. written for 
the retail hant, $1. Others, too, but all 
distinctive. LAIN, 1468. Portiand Ave. , Brooklyn. 


AS and design designers should use iis 
price is 2% cents a line, the cheapest 
Pf any medium published, considering circula- 
tion and influence. A number of the most suc- 


write 
through persistent use of this column. 
small and Rept ¢ at it. You may do like- 
Spruce 





yee. Address orders, FRINTERS’ INK, 10 
.» New York. 


Bh _. GET “ACQUAINTED WITH ME, 
"One BAD Ad 


One GOOD Dollar. 
and I will i for you 


The Six BEST 
you ever saw. 
STER, Ye Scribe. 
Post Office Box 488, New York. 
& CHARLES Z. 25 2. DANIEL, 

Matte a 

formerly with &D D Daniel, 
Hartford, Conn., an ringfield, Mass. 

utactirers’ _ Co., 


viden 
Lit Brothers, "Philadel 
having entirely recovered fro: an: recent indis- 
= is now — for propositions from 

class co! D.,” care this paper. 


D womens MADE EASY—1,500 meaty 
mottoes, head . phrases, catch-lines, etc., 





wrappers, envelopes, is, € 
at the rate of 100 per minute. Our success has 
caused man: addressing achine is to 


for any and nting the 
creme de la creme of bonineas brane ‘ook 
co 





appear in the market, but ~~ hi the 

only simple, practical, 

one now in o| ration among the large a. 

thromahows © e country. Ink, Butte: a 
ick Pub. Co., By Pub. Co. 

tan Magazine, Frank Leatie’s 8 Monthly. Mecalt 

Co., A. D. Porter Co., Comfort, Proms Pub. Co. 





Washington, D. Cc, and scores of others , ap- 
rove and indurse our machine. Send "Tor circu- 
is. WALLACE & CO., 10 Warren St., N. Y. City. 


—— +o 
ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS, 


NOOD mail-order ad written, 10c. Circulars 
J and letters. M.H.GANSER, "Norristown, Pa. 


EP* IN 8. KARNS, writer and promoter of 
‘4 profitable advertising, A 571 E. 43d St., Chi- 
cago. 


pe .L PUBLICITY, do Chase ads. —_ les free. 
: rite. ALLEN CHASE, Box_73, Uxbridge, 
ass. 


QMITH, Box 1990, New York, will outline a mail- 
order scheme for you acd tell you how to 
handle replies. 


Ce and one. For 10 years we’ve made the 
bet for retailers. State business and num- 
ber wanted, for particulars. THE ART LEAGUE, 
New York. 
7 OU want to get business. Let =e try writing 
and illustrating a common se business- 
getting ad for you. Send for sam es ‘COMMON 
SENSI ADVERTISER R, Saginaw, 
. KE. SCHOOL OF TDVERTISING— ‘There is no 
other profession that pays so wellas adver- 
tising. Our method of by mail is dis- 
tinetly different and more tival and our 
pesees are lower te those of other schools. For 
culars write to NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF 
DV "ERTISING, pe oO. ot 1661, Boston, Mass. 


‘or no one ever 
FRANK LOOIS BRACE. 11 W. 106th St., N. Y. 


A? & CONSTRUCTORS will find our book of 

eady-made advertisements of great assist- 
ance in the ———— of advertisements. The 
ns over five hi 


ething as 
ible mine of ti to draw from, and a con- 
stant Cg! of inspiration to even > most 
sluggish w: Price one_dollar. Kk BEAR 
PUB. CO., Dt Eutaw Place, w Place, Baltimore, } Mae 


66cQur § IS A MONKY, TIME AND LABOR- 
SAVING GINSTITUTION.» ” For % years we 
tang in woes robe ise: 
DW. are 
THE TRADE JOURNALS. 





semen 
— Our prices are fair every 
ime. 


MANUFACTURERS’ ADVERTISING BUREAU, 
Benj. R. Western, Prop., 12 LIBERTY ale Y: 


MAKE CATALOGUES, BOOKLETS. 
LISTS. FOLDERS, CIRCULARS, MAILING 
CARDS A AND SI LIPS. CIRCULAR LETTERS 





MER 
—€ and I write up the subject matter from 
notes 


BUT 


I do not know all about an: io not even 
suspect myself of it—and this —- me mE of af- 

fairs covers the minute details o! ws BUSI- 

NESS, for which ignorance I offer 

I do, however, know just a little about several 

things, including how to set about hunting 

facts a, Sor > Good of client, I about 


kno’ rable about 
FALLISLE. AND FINITE, ‘Sat to those who write 
me in a manner vi business 
” of my work. 
This habit is ~ ped be confused with puré = 


regular client reason. I Sore ve 
ular clients whe were not HA 
FIRS. SEEN some bit <= wo me for 
a one else. to 


me either an idle, rus or > boy ‘oF some one 
with poting Sat trea 
and they quickly veagh a ae trtens of mine 
ever closes athand. Pe _ 
bating some new bid for lic, notice? “it 


it might pay you to write me about {tit it ‘. 
you yu > 
I’m rather given. to making unusual things— 


“funny ” thines NEVER, 
steer") + MAULE. 
No. L. 402 Sansom 8t., Philada., Pa. 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS, 


tr Issued every Wednesday. Ten cents a 
copy. Subscription price, five dollars a 
in advance, dol a hundred. No Tack 


numbers. 

Being printed trom plates, it is always pos- 
sible to issue a new edition of five hundred cop- 
ies for $30, 3 a iereee number at the same rate. 

rs desiring to subscribe for PRINT- 
ERs’ Ink for the b ponents of adv; vg. patropemney. on 
“ier It any btain “ro hae - — Cr. 
any ce ge not paid for it is re- 
 Puixrens ’ INK it is because some one has 
pe nhisname, Every ay peper is stopped 
at the expiration of the time pai 
ERTISING RATES : 

Classified advertisements, 25 25 cents a line: six 
words to the } pearl se display 50 cents 
a line; 15 meets inch. $100 #100 page. Special 
position twenty-five per cent additional, if grant- 

; discount, five per cent for cash with order. 
OFFices: NO. 10 SPRUCE ST. 
London Agent, F.W. Sears, 50-52 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


NEW YORK, APRIL 16, 1902 


THE advertising that does not 
pay is the only kind that costs 
money. 














ADVERTISING is the modern ma- 
chine for selling goods, fully as 
wonderful in its workings as any 
machine for making or transport- 
ing them. 





THE real good advertisement 
convinces the reader that it is as 
much to his interest to buy the ar- 
ticle advertised as it is to the ad- 
vertiser’s interest to sell. Good 
advertising pays both the buyer 
and the seller. 


Prior to eight years ago I had 
been getting my education in the 
publishing business, and had been 
working mainly along lines that 
were obsolete—the weekly paper 
lines.—Frank A. Munsey, in his 
April magazine. 


Atmost all frequent advertisers 
in the dailies are identified with 
some special face of type. This 
proves that one of the recognized 
advertisement axioms is the wis- 
dom of using every means of im- 
pressing one’s identity upon the 
public. 





THE newspaper sages who won- 
der at the magical spread of a 
craze such as that for table tennis, 
or ping-pong, do not seem to take 


account of the immense advertis- , 


ing force that is behind it. With 
as much publicity behind any nov- 
elty—or one-quarter as much—it 
would be possible to spread it over 
the habitable globe, 


NowaDAys business is being 
done upon a scaie that makes pos- 
tal cards and one-cent letters very 
cheap affairs indeed. If postage 
is to be saved there must be a 
larger amount of money spent for 
printing that will preclude all hint 
of cheapness. 


Levi A. Cass, who publishes a 
county seat weekly at Warsaw, N, Y., 
and secures for it an average sale of 
2,853 copies, thinks that PRINTERS’ 
INK underrates tie advertising value 
of papers of his sort. Mv. Cass is so 
busy keeping up his circulation that 
he does not seem to be aware of the 
surprising fact that there are scarcely 
a baker’s dozen county seat weeklies 
in the entire country that print as 
many copies as he does. 


“THERE. are times,” said a very 
wise man, recently, “when I am 
positive that the whole art of ad- 
vertising is simply a matter of 
finding the mediums that suit your 
purpose and avoiding those which 
do not. No combination of me- 
diums ever made will produce the 
same results for two advertisers. 
Finding your mediums is to adver- 
tising what finding your occupa- 
tion is to life.” 





Ir will hardly be wise for the 
general run of adwriters and primer 
constructors to look at the Blue 
Book of Domestic Service, issued by 
Rogers, Peet & Co. It is so com- 
plete, exhaustive, bright, intelligent, 
and even witty, that it is calculated 
to discourage writers who think they 
know how a booklet of this sort 
should be gotten up. No. 842 Broad- 
way, N. Y., is the place to get a 
copy if you are foolish enough to 
want one. 





Tuirp Assistant Postmaster- 
General Madden, having decided 
that all subscriptions received by 
Cheerful Moments, published by 
the Geo. W. Willis Publishing Co., 
154 East 23d street, New York, in 
response to premium book offers, 
are invalid, it has become nec- 
essary for the publishers to curtail 
their circulation in order to com- 
ply with the ruling. To meet this 
reduction the publishers have es- 
tablished a new rate card which 
goes into effect in May. 
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MunsEyY’s ten million corpora- 
tion excites a smile and a lifting 
of the eyebrows; but every one 
admits that there is no certainty 
that the one hundred dollar shares 
may not be a good investment at 
double or quadruple that price. 


THE original manuscript of Kip- 
ling’s “The Light that Failed” is 
now on exhibition in a Fifth ay- 
enue bookstore. The editing, said 
to be done by the poet himself, is 
conspicuous for the striking out 
of adjectives, a habit which many 
able adwriters seem to lack. 


REGARDING a_ suggestion in 
PrinTerS’ INK of March 26, that 
dealers in haberhashery get out 
folders showing how to tie various 
styles of cravats, a correspondent 
submits the booklet, “Correct 
Dress,” published by Joseph W. 
Gibson, of the Clothing Gazette 
and Haberdasher. This brochure 
contains such information, as well 
as a chart of dress for all occa- 
sions, and is sold to dealers in var- 
ious parts of the country with their 
own imprint upon the covers. 


SoMEsBopy, somewhere, sends the 
Little Schoolmaster a copy of an 
excellent little booklet designed to 
advertise a remedy called “Iron- 
Ox Tablets.” The text is thor- 
oughly convincing, and the general 
style of the booklet is better than 
that of the average patent medicine 
brochure. If the maker of the 
remedy would but print his name 
upon his advertising, and give a 
clew as to where it could be pur- 
chased, the booklet will be very ef- 
fective publicity, without doubt. 


TIMELINESS is the ideal .of the 
publishing world these days. The 
magazines adopted Sunday news- 
paper methods several years ago, 
and now the book publishers are 
following their lead. When De- 
laray captured Methuen, Funk & 
Wagnalls announced a new book 
upon the Boers, quoting descrip- 
tions of both generals from its 
pages, while Harper & Brothers, in 
the very issues of the New York 
dailies which announced Cecil 
Rhodes’ death, advertised a new 
biography of the South African 
magnate. 
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ENTHUSIASM is the key-note of 
all advertising matter. 


Tue stiff and wholly impossible 
fashion-plate illustration is passing 
from the face of the advertising 
world—in men’s fashion literature, 
at least. A late brochure from 
Browning, King & Co. shows the 
newest clothing upon groups of 
men who are logically drawn and 
engaged in logical occupations. The 
handling leaves nothing whatever 
to be desired from the artistic 
standpoint. All details are shown, 
and the impression produced is 
distinctly pleasing. The text of 
this booklet is also commendable, 
while the printing reflects credit 
upon Messrs. Ferris Bros., New 
York. 


Miss “Feminine News and 
Views,” of the New York Even- 
ing Sun, finds that 99 cent bar- 
gains are losing their hold upon 
womankind. General prosperity 
has furnished her with plenty of 
spending money, and she not only 
refuses to waste her strength in 
fighting for the extra penny, but 
shows little inclination to wait for 
a cent or two of change. There is 
little doubt, however, but that the 
$1.99 way of saying $2 is still po- 
tent. No more effective bit of 
price deception has ever been 
evolved, and it will probably be 
many a year before the reduction 
of a penny or two ceases to look 
like a reduction of a dollar. 








It should go without telling that 
the better a man is equipped edu- 
cationally, and education implies 
travel as well as knowledge of 
books, the more thoroughly he is 
equipped for adwriting. Men are 
of many minds, and what will per- 
suade one will have no effect upon 
another. A writer of any kind 
should be versatile. He should be 
able to study all moods and reach 
men convincingly. The more he 
knows, the wider his range of vis- 
ion, the better he can persuade. If 
his vocabulary be limited, if his 
thought be circumscribed, his con- 
vincingness will be held within.the 
limits of his own intelligence, and 
those who know more than he are 
not likely to be influenced. by him, 
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In both city and coufitry there 
are thousands of persons who 
know very little about books, and 
who could not name the leading 
magazines. Yet it is rather a dif- 
ficult thing to find an individual 
who does not know the foremost 
newspapers in the United States, 
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No permartient success can be 
made unless the goods you sell 
are so good that they advertise 
themselves. 


THE first daily papers were is- 
sued in the morning. The evening 
paper was a newer thought. Even- 


ing papers now have the largest 
sale, but the best advertising pat- 
ronage is said to cling still to the 
morning papers. 


or one who is not thoroughly 
familiar with those published in 
his own district. 


ee 





THE magazine field is not thor- 


a 


oughly filled as yet. There is still 
plenty of room for ten-cent publi- 
cations that can be got onto news- 
stands between the 1oth and 2oth 
of the month. The public has 
been taught to pay its dime for 
many a padded publication in a 
pretty cover, and the advent of a 
pile of fresn ones among the stale 
covers of the former month’s rem- 
nants is usually a signal for buy- 
ing. The vanguard of the regular 
succession usually appears about 
the 20th and is followed by a 
steady stream until the 1st. Then 
there is a dearth that continues 
from the 5th to the 15th, when al- 
most no novelties appear. This 
dearth will have to be done away 
with before long, and it is not too 
much to predict that at least one 
magazine a day will be the rule 
within a few years. 


“Tue Story of the Wild Indian’s 
Overcoat” is a booklet which all 
students of good advertising will 
find profit in reading. In its pages 
the Indian Robe and Picture Com- 
pany, of Pendleton, Oregon, de- 
scribes its Indian robes in a terse, 
entertaining talk about wools, wool 
scouring, drying and dyeing, In- 
dian designs and the means by 
which they are secured and other 
details of manufacture, winding 
up with a summary of the uses to 
which their products can be put, 
both for utilitarian and decorative 
purposes. Three-color reproduc- 
tions of some of their patterns 
round out a booklet that will hard- 
ly be thrown into the waste-basket. 
The little volume is attractive from 
the literary standpoint, as well as 
from that of typography, and is 
worth sending for. The Guenther 


Craw Company, of Chicago, did 
the printing, 


Tue Hotel Strand at Atlantic 
City, N. J., came out in its adver- 
tisement in the New York papers, 
the morning after the fire which 
had demolished so much hotel 
property, with the simple word 
“fire-proof” in large display, after 
its address. It is an example of 
how an advertiser takes advantage 
of current events. 


ADVERTISERS are conservative. 
They cling to the old. That is 
why an old journal often grows 
rich after the number of readers 
has decreased; and a newer paper 
with lower advertising rates has 
four times its circulation and 
fails to get even a fair share of 
advertising patronage. Confidence 
is a plant of slow growth. 


ADVERTISERS who wish to learn 
how to infuse human interest into 
their matter should send for a 
copy of Red Cross Notes, the little 
house organ of Johnson & Johnson, 
New Brunswick, N. J., makers of 
court plaster, surgical gauze, ab- 
sorbent cotton, disinfecting agents 
and other similar goods. No. 10, 
just at hand, contains an article 
upon the output of the firm’s mills, 
with a map showing how many 
thousands of miles of imaginary 
cable could be laid with their an- 
nual product of gauze bandages; 
a treatise upon the fibre of cotton, 
a table which gives the various 
processes through which cotton 
passes from the bale to the finished 
package, some interesting figures 
concerning the mills, a paper upon 
first aid to the injured, a treatise 
upon disinfectants and much other 
matter of both professional an 
popular interest. No reader will 
lay it down without having form 
a good impression of the products 
of Johnson & Johnson, 
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Ir’s impossible to find fault with 
a sincere ad. 

ProBABLY no country merchant 
who spends as much -money pro- 
portionately to sell his goods, and 
spends it as wisely, has reason to 
complain of the competition of 
mail order houses. 





- Tue Jas. E. Pepper Whisky 
Co., New York and Lexington, 
Ky., protects its labels by means 
of an odd device. Under the label, 
pasted to every bottle of whisky 
which they send out, is a linen 
coupon which is to be pulled off 
when the bottle is empty. A small 
flap is left exposed to attract at- 
tention. This coupon is redeem- 
able at the firm’s offices, one dollar 
in cash being paid fer every twelve 
returned. By detaching the coupon 
the label is destroyed. When cus- 
tomers and barkeepers once learn 
the trick they soon fall into the 
way of detaching these coupons 
and sending them in for redemp- 
tion, and it is likely that the scheme 
would be effective in wholly 
squelching frauds could the persis- 
tent countefeiter of labels be driven 
out of the field. 





A CORRESPONDENT of the Sun 

submits the foliowing paragraph 
from a technical article “by a well- 
known classical teacher,’’ and asks 
that paper to decide whether it has 
a meaning: 
_ The ultimate and persistent character- 
istic and potency of all combined terms 
is pervasive reciprocal modification, 
without regard to specific affinities and 
influences superimposed upon their fun- 
damental attitude and operation. 


The editor of the Sun believes 
that a thought is wrapped up in 
these long words, but wisely re- 
frains from a translation. This 
kind of “writing” is still very com- 
mon in technical books and ar- 
ticles, but the use of everyday, 
comprehensible English in adver- 
tising hundreds of intricate articles 
is rapidly demonstrating the fact 
that there is no need for such 
pedantry. Advertisements may not 
be literature, but they are bound 
to have _n influence upon literary 
expression. They are frequently 
crude and ungrammatical, but the 
are seldom obscure. s 
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THERE is nothing more true 
than that men arise to meet emer- 
gencies. Nearly. or quite one hun- 
dred millions of money are spent 
annually in advertising. Fifty 
years ago the advertiser himself 
wrote his matter for the newspa- 
per, changing it possibly once or 
twice a year. Competition in- 
creased and advertising grew 
apace. With the growth of adver- 
tising came in the writer of ad- 
vertisements. Unheard of forty 
years ago, he is now in decided 
demand. The merchant no longer 
trusts himself with this important 
work. He realizes that the public 
must be persuaded, be convinced 
and be brought to buy. He under- 
stands that the work of publicity 
must be intrusted to specialists 
who make a life work of that pe- 
culiar business. In the very busy 
work-a-day world the merchant 
has all the work he has time to 
do in buying what is salable, in 
studying the future market and in 
managing the affairs of his busi- 
ness in general. 


Mr. A. W. PETERSON, advertising 
manager of the Philadelphia 77mes, in 
a conversation about newspaper di- 
rectories and advertising publications, 
said: “I believe the American News- 
paper Directory has gone further in 
bringing out the truth about news- 
paper circulation than any other pub- 
lication. I notice that Mr. Rowell’s 
friends are the honest, strong news- 
papers of the country, and it is their 
indorsement that is worth most and 
counts most in showing that he is do- 
ing his work honestly and thoroughly. 
PRINTERS’ INK, the leader among pu 
lications devoted to advertising, is the 
first of its kind. I have read it from 
the beginning. I said from the be- 
ginning that it was telling just what I 
have learned in ten years’ experience: 
as a printer, pressman, publisher, re- 
porter and advertising manager—tell- 
ing just what people are anxious to. 
know—secrets. That is what made it 
a success from the beginning. Every- 
body wants to know how to prepare 
advertising, how to make paying con- 
tracts, and PRINTERS’ INK has devot- 
ed its entire career to telling these 
things. Everybody seeks favorable 
publicity for their work or their wares, 
and that is why I believe that every- 
body is interested in PRINTERS’ INK.” 
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IF country people read their home 
paper for local news, surely they will 
be interested by advertising matter 
that treats of local persons. That is 
the belief of Mr. Rufus W. Smith, of 
Elmer, N. J., and he is using ads that 
conform to itfor the purpose of ex- 
ploiting his fertilizers. With the 
beginning of the present year he 
began publishing half-tone portraits of 
successful farmers in his locality who 
had used his fertilizers, running one 
picture each week. A brief sketch of 
the subject’s life accompanies each 

rtrait, as well as a testimonial and a 
bit of fertilizer talk. The sketches 
are often as floridly complimentary as 
those of the “write-up” expert, but 
they are always clear and straight- 
forward, and are thoroughly appre- 
ciated by those who read them, without 
doubt. The persons written of are all 
well known in Mr. Smith’s part of the 
State, and whatever they say must 
carry conviction. It is not likely that 
a testimonial from President Roosevelt 
or Signor Marconi would carry nearly 
as much -weight. Purely upon its 
merits as a “scheme,” this feature is 
strong enough to swell the circulation 
of a country paper, for such matter is 
local news of the most attractive kind, 
and is sure to be watched from week 
to week. The ads occupy from eight 
to sixteen inches double column. 





THE weekly paper as a factor in 
the publishing world was killed 
by the development of the great 
modern Sunday newspaper.— 
Frank A. Munscy. 


AT no time in the wonderful 
growth of advertising has it re- 
ceived the serious attention of the 
thoughtful business student to the 
degree that it is receiving to-day. 
It is now commanding the undi- 
vided attention of men of the sort 
who make real captains of indus- 
try. It is being worked out along 
the sound lines of a business that 
will come to be as much recog- 
nized and as highly esteemed as 
any in the commercial world. Men 
are directing the great advertising 
enterprises of the country, as the 
new century opens, who see in ad- 
vertising a great business force, 
who see its relation to the devel- 
opment of industry, and to the 
real progress of the world.— 
American Advertiser, 
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of 
New 
aged 57 
in Belfast, 
in 1844 and came to the 
United States when twelve years 


HucuH O'NEILL, 
O’Neill’s dry goods store, 
York, died March 16, 
years. He was born 
Ireland, 


owner 


old. After a course in the public 
schools of New York City he be- 
came a clerk in a cloak house, 
then a buyer, and finally went into 
business with his brother Henry in 
a little millinery and notion store 
on Broadway in 1867. This enter- 
prise was so successful that they 
moved to Sixth avenue in 1870, 
where the business has grown 
steadily to a store that covers an 
entire block on the avenue and 
employs 1,800 people. Since 1879 
he had been sole owner of the busi- 
ness, and his estate is estimated at 





“NEw HAMPSHIRE FARMS FOR 
SUMMER HoMEs” is a book of 
seventy large pages, issued by the 
Board of Agriculture of that State for 
the purpose of interesting people of 
some means in the possibilities of its 
unoccupied farms. The most force- 
ful part of its story is told in some 
dozens of half-tones of mountain 
views, old homesteads, new summer 
residences and plant life, but there are 
also nine chapters dealing with the 
Granite State, its climate, mountains, 
lakes, hills, sea coast, fish, game and 
fertility. Among the well-known 
people who have homes in the State, 
and who contribute letters, are. Theo- 
dore Thomas, Katharine Prescott 
Wormeley, John Hay, Geo. P. Rowell, 
Maxfield Parrish, Augustus St. Gau- 
dens, Thomas Wentworth Higginson, 
E. C, Stedman, Bradford Torrey and 
many others, and their commendations 
make up one of the most convincing 
arguments in the book. An embossed 
cover, fine paper and irreproachable 
printing are combined in a way 
that makes the volume well worth 
keeping. The State has exploited its 
“abandoned” farmsteads since 1889, 
and the “remedy that has been applied 
from first to last is advertising.” Cata- 
logues of farm property have been 
sent out in response to numerous in- 
quiries that have come from all parts 
of the country and from foreign lands, 
and the Jarge number of farms tenanted 
with desirable people have contributed 
much to the welfare of the whole 
State. 
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‘THE SOUTH 


Comparative Census and other Statements, 1880-1900. 








1880. 1900. 
Manufactured Products, - $450, 000,000 $ BS 466, 000,000 
Additional Mineral Products, 120,000,000 
$1,586,000,000 





Tons of Pig Iron, OT 397,000 2,600,000 

Investment in Cotton Mills, $2 1,000,000 $1 50,000,000 

Number of Spindles, - 600,000 6,000,000 
1901. 

Bales of Cotton Consumed, 188,000 i. 600,000 


Investment in Cotton Oil Mills, $3, 500,000 $50, 000,000 
Value of Farm Products, $5 70,000,000 $ I, 200,000,000 


1901. 

Tons of Coal Mined, - 6,000,000 50,000,000 
Igor, 

Tons of Phosphate Rock, 190,000 1,500,000 
1901. 

Barrels of Petroleum Produced, 179,000 15,000,000 


No section of the country is getting rich so fast 
as the South. The development of its resources is 
astonishing the world—and evidently it has but 
started. Its future is dazzlingly bright. It is the 
territory most fertile for the bright advertiser. The 
country people of the South have more money 
to-day than they ever expected to accumulate in 
years of hard labor. It is like a dream to them. 















How to interest these people so that they will exchange 
their money for fair value received explained by catalogue 
and booklet, mailed for the asking. 


ATLANTIC COAST LISTS 


134 Leonard Street, New York. 





40 
WITH ENGLISH ADVER- 
TISERS. 


By T. Russell. 


About the most enterprising 
thing I have seen in the way of 
catalogue advertising is a thirty- 
two page book, iavishly illustrated 
on every page, and on the colored 
cover, got out by the Bon Marche, 
a dry goods and general store in 
Paris. This catalogue is printed 
in English, so that it comes right- 
eously under the head of English 
advertising, and there are editions 
in several languages, including 
African. Apparently it is mailed, 
in their own language, to all who 
have at any time bought goods at 
the Bon Marche and had them sent 
to their homes. It is sent irre- 
spective of distance. It contains 
full and exceptionally clear direc- 
tions as to carriage of and pay- 
ment for goods, in nearly faultless 
English. 

7 * * 

I call it enterprising with good 
reason. For just consider what 
it means, this costly chasing up of 
old patrons, ihe vast majority of 
whom are probably gone out of 
Paris for good, and must therefore 
be approached on a very persuasive 
basis if they are to be retained. 
They are tackled in their own 
tongue, and all goods are quoted, 
not in francs; oh no! In pounds, 
shillings and pence sterling; and 
there is an American catalogue 
too, with the prices in dollars and 
cents. It would have been easy to 
make one edition do for both 
England and America, by printing 
the prices in both currencies. But 
no, this concern does things on a 
liberal scale, ind there are separate 
catalogues for the two great Eng- 
lish-speaking communities. 

* * * 


The distances at which it is here 
proposed to do a mail-order busi- 
ness are not the least remarkable 
feature of the cffort, but in point 
of fact, attempts not less daring, 
though less expensive, have for a 
long time been spasmodically made 
to start a mail order business here 
with America, generally of a medi- 
cal character, by means of newspa- 
per advertisements in London 
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dailies. Quite considerable space 
—eight or ten inches double 
column, filled with small type and 
illustrated generally by an alleged 
portrait of the advertiser—were 
used, but the effort was generally 
confined to one or two insertions. 
Rheumatism, fits, baldness and 
piles are the diseases respectively 
aimed at by four of these efforts 
that I call to mind; the latest one 
promises a cure for goitre. As 
there are probably not twenty-five 
people in England affected with 
this doubtless painful disorder, 
and as the remedy is apparently 
not recommended for anything 
else, the prospects of a large busi- 
ness do not seem very rosy. There 
is one enterprising gentleman who 
proposes to teach by mail the art 
of possessing personal magnetism. 
Another undertook to cure the 
drink crave. Several of these ad- 
vertisers offer samples and all of- 
fer correspondence. It is difficult 
to believe that they can hope to 
make a go of it; possibly they are 
only experimenting. 
* * * 


An American attempt here that 
has got beyond the experimental 
stage is that of Omega Oil, which 
continues to use _ considerable 
space, and to fill it with very bold, 
if not very convincing copy. There 
is no doubt that Omega Oil is be- 
ing worked, however, judiciously 
and well. The representation in 
the hands of the trade has been 
ably secured. If good manage- 
ment and liberal advertising can 
create a sale for an embrocatory 
rheumatism cure here, Omega Oil 
will succeed. Personally I don’t 
think that a popular success of the 
first class, or one at all commensu- 
rate to the present rate of expendi- 
ture, can be achieved by any ex- 
ternal remedy—I mean a success 
on the scale of Pink Pills in Eng- 
land, or of Lydia Pinkham and 
Peruna in America. And at the 
present expense only a success up 
to that limit will meet the case. 

* + * 


No embrocation has ever achiev- 
ed that position, nor indeed any 
remedy devoted to a single ail- 
ment. It is the miscellaneous 
claim that hits the big sale. A 














dyspepsia cure, for example (like 
our Mother Scigel, the invention 
of the late A. J. White), covers a 
lot of ground, because of the hy- 
dra headed character of the demon 
dyspepsia. It runs the gamut, all 
the way through indigestion, bile, 
liver complaint, constipation, kid- 
ney trouble, colic, piles, and (ar- 
guing from the plea that lactic 
acid in the blood only gets there by 
mal-digestion of the food) all 
the way to rheumatism itself. Now 
when you start with rheumatism 
and sciatica that is about all. It 
can’t be claimed that an embroca- 
tion will cure liver complaint or 
spots before the eyes. Conse- 
quently the field is limited. A pro- 
fitable small business may be built 
up, but not a profitable large one. 
The proof is handy. St. Jacob’s 
Oil tried for a large business and 
failed; it is just being tried again 
now, with all the disadvantages of 
Omega Oil and the existing EIlli- 
man business to handicap it 
further. 
* * * 

There was never a less favorable 
time than the present for the intro- 
duction of new medicines here. 
The market is greatly over-stocked 
and over-advertised in this respect, 
and the British public has never 
been as good a medicine buyer as 
the United States’ population. The 
latest comer is Ironox, which I 
understand to have had a bit of a 
run in America, and which appears 
to belong to the Canadian Club 
Whisky people. The name is a 
strong and perhaps the strongest 
feature in the outfit, but all the 
same I believe they have a scheme 
from which great things are ex- 
pected by them. I am not yet at 
liberty to divulge the particulars, 
but the idea has ingenuity and 
novelty to recommend it. How 
much, if at all, these qualifications 
and the scheme itself will avail the 
proprietors in the extremely diffi- 
cult endeavor to obtain a foothold 
on the British market at the pres- 
ent time, I am much too cunning 
to allow myself to predict. 

+ * * 


It would be useless for me to 
discuss here the developments of 
the cable and 


the Tobacco War; 
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the daily papers are sure to have 
given you the points long ago. 
It is evident that things must be 
pretty acute (though I am far 
from saying the same of people) 
when one side—the British Trust 
—offers a large part of its profits 
and $200,000 a year cash in bon- 
uses to retailers, and the United 
States trust (The American To- 
bacco Company) counters with an 
offer of the whole profits for the 
next four years and a million dol- 
lars to boot. Concerning these 
two offers only one remark needs 
to be made, namely this; that I do 
not believe either of them will be 
fulfilled. 
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It is not very difficult to name 
the inspiration of the above 
Bull’s eye advertisement—a com- 
pliment to the American Newspa- 
per Directory and to the circula- 
tion of the Little Schoolmaster; 
for plagiarism 1s the sincerest form 
of flattery, as G. T. Fulford must 
often console himself by reflecting 
just now. His Pink Pill advertis- 
ing in this country has for the last 
two years been the subject of the 
most unblushing pillage I ever re- 
collect to have witnessed in the ad- 
vertising of any country. 
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FIFTEENTH WEEK. 


In the 1902 Printers’ INK ad 
competition eighteen competing ad- 
vertisements were received in time 
for consideration and report in this 
issue of the Little Schoolmaster. 
Of these, the one reproduced on 
the opposite page is thought to be 
the best submitted during the re- 
spective week. 

This advertisement was con- 
structed by Wolstan Dixey, man- 
ager of the Library Bureau, At- 
lantic avenue, Boston, and it ap- 
peared in the Dayton, O., Daily 
News of April 2, 1902. 

In accordance with the origi- 
nal offer, a coupon entitling the 
holder to a paid-in-advance sub- 
scription to Printers’ INK, good 
for one year from date of presen- 
tation, was sent to Mr. Dixey 
when the marked copy of the pa- 
per was received. Two additional 
coupons, one to Mr. Dixey and 
one to the advertising manager of 
the News, were sent in accordance 
with the terms of the competition 
when a selection of the best ad 
for the fifteenth week had been 
made. 

Mr. Dixey’s advertisement will 
now be placed on file, and it will 
have further consideration later 
on, as specifically provided in the 
regulations which govern the con- 
test. 

Each of the seventeen unsuccess- 
ful competitors for the honors of 
the fifteenth week received a 


coupon good for one year’s sub- 
scription to Printers’ INK, as a 
partial consideration for their ef- 
forts in accordance with the terms 
of the contest. 


A pamphlet set- 


ting forth the terms and condi- 
tions of the contest and showing 
the work of the winners for fifteen 
consecutive weeks will, on applica- 
tion, be sent free to any address. 
Write to Editor of Printers’ INK, 
10 Spruce street, New York. 





SARCASM FROM THE PRAIRIES. 


“THe Farmers’ Review.” 
Curcaco, Ill, March 26, 1902. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Your journal of March roth is before 
us. What is the matter with PrinrTers’ 
Ink taking its own Sugar Bowl in the 
seventh competition? From the number 
and character of the letters in the issue 
mentioned we perceive that the Little 
Schoolmaster is making great strides in 
securing a circulation among the agri- 
cultural classes, and according to the 
editorial in your March 12th issue, this 
circulation or any circulation at all must 
assuredly be more than that of any of 
the strictly agricultural papers, especial- 
ly the long established, old fashioned 
kind who still stick to the idea that the 
subscription end of a newspaper is as 
much a business proposition as the 
advertising end and just as legitimate. 

Can it be that the Little Schoolmaster 
has at some time been inoculated with 
the “five years for 30 cents” virus, or 
has been guilty of using the tasty little 
coupons entitling the holder to sub- 
scribe to Brother Atkinson’s journal, 
those coupons with which the recip- 
ients of most seed catalogues are fa- 
miliar? 

The 'etters seem, however, to be from 
one sectign of the country only. Was 
not this wave of telepathic thought, 
which seemed to strike so many of the 
Farm Journal's readers so suddenly, of 
sufficient strength to surmount the Alle- 
ghenies? There are many farmers here 
in the West and we have no doubt they 
would enjoy Printers’ INK quite as 
much as the “Doctors” and “ Reverends” 
who seem so ready to testify, and we 
hope you will make an effort to secure 
some of them as readers of your ex- 
cellent jcurnal. 

E. W. CianpDier. 
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A Letter to a Young Business Man. 


BY WOLSTAN DIXEY, 
Advertising Manager of the Library Bureau, 
Of Boston, New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Washington, London. 
Dear Sir : 

You ask me how much I think a knowledge of advertising is 
worth to a young business man and what I think of Printers’ Ink. 

Advertising is of course a necessary part of every business, and 
whatever line you are in a knowledge of advertising will largely 
increase your chances of success. 

Printers’ Ink is the most practical of the magazines devoted 
to advertising. It takes an all-round view of the subject, and gives 
more real help than any other publication I know of. I have found 
this so in my own_business. 

I first began to read Printers’ Ink when I was an editor on 
the Mew York School Journal, and 1 have continued to read and 
gather useful suggestions from it in my work as Advertising Manager 
of the Xngincering Magazine, the National Cash Register Co. and 
the Library Bureau, and in my own business of advertising specialist. 

The secret of successful advertising is in making it a part of the 
business it represents. The editors of Printers’ Ink understand 
this and fill their magazine with ideas that get right at the meat of 
the matter, and teach you good advertising and good business at the 
same time. 

You will find in its columns*the experience of successful men 
described by themselves, with their mistakes as well as their suc- 
cesses laid out like a map. This gives you the “lay of the land,” as 
nothing else will do. 

Good business ideas are the most valuable stock a young man 
can get hold of. Printers’ Ink is packed full of them. If you are 
in earnest to succeed by modern business methods, don’t stop to hem 
and haw over it. Sit down now and send in your five dollars to 10 
Spruce St., New York, for a year’s subscription to Printers’ Ink. 
You can get a sample copy for ten cents, but you’d better subscribe for 
ayear. It has a lot of matter in it for the money, and I give you my 
word it will pay you bigger and quicker dividends than all the news- 
paper gold mines and oil wells you can shake a stick at. Itisa 
well of good ideas gushing every week. Yours very truly, 


Coe bitanD say 


Written by Wolstan Dixey, 














me 
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EVENING NEWSPAPER VS. MORN- 
ING NEWSPAPER. 


In Printers’ Ink of March 19 will 
be found an article headed “Supremacy 
of the Morning Paper.” The facts 
given to prove this supremacy are these: 

The article says that the total number 
of New York morning papers published 
more advertising in the month of Feb- 
ruary than the total number of evening 
papers. It says the same is true in Phil- 
adelphia and St. Louis. The prepon- 
derance in these cities is given as proof 
that the morning paper as a general 
proportion is supreme. This we take ex- 
ception’ to. We believe that facts will 

rove that, taking the whole United 

tates into ‘consideration, the evening pa- 
per is supreme and winning more laurels 
each day. 

We oe looked up the circulations 
of the morning and evening papers in 
the 25 largest cities in the United States 
and find that in 19 out of 25 the even- 
ing pavers have the largest circulations. 

e have taken circulation as a truer 
measure of supremacy than advertising, 
because it is the estimate ot the whole 
people, and as a rule the paper of largest 


. circulation has the most advertising. The 


figures in favor of the evening paper are 
overwhelming. In certain cities morn- 
ing papers have scarcely any influence, 
circulation or advertising. 

Below follows the list of cities, noting 
those in which the respective papers 
have the larger circulations and as far 
as possible giving the name of that 


a 

a ew York Journal, evening; Chicago 
Daily News, evening; Philadelphia 
Record, morning; St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch, evening; Boston Globe, morning 
and = evenin Baltimore American, 
morning; Cleveland Press, evening; 
Buffalo News, evening; San Francisco 
Chronicle, morning; Cincinnati Times 


Star or Post, evening; Pittsburg Press,” 


evening; New Orleans Times-Democrat, 
morning; Detroit News, evening; Mil- 
waukee Wisconsin, evening; Washington 
Star, evening; Newark News, evening; 
Jersey City Journal, evening; Louis- 
ville Post, evening; Minneapolis Jour- 
nal, evening; Providence Bulletin, even- 
ing; Indianapolis News, evening; Kan- 
sas City Stor, evening; St. Paul Dis- 
patch, evening; Rochester Democrat & 
Chronicle, morning; Denver Post, even- 


in 

Evening papers supreme, 19 cities— 
morning papers, 5—stand off. 1. 

It will be seen from these figures that 
the cities in which the morning papers 
are credited with leadership are Phila- 
delphia, San Francisco, Baltimore, New 
Orleans and Rochester. Boston is cred- 
ited to both the morning and evening 
fields as publishing both editions under 
the same management. 

Nothing could be more convincing 
than that the evening paper is more 
correct in theory and practice than its 
morning rival. The prime requisite of 
success, circulation, it has in its favor. 
The total circulation of all evening and 
all morning papers in the United States 
would undoubtedly give the evening pa- 
per the preponderance. 

In the city of New York evening pa- 
pers have been kept in involuntary sub- 


jection by the wealth and prestige of 
morning papers of long standing. But 
the evening Journal now has the largest 
circulation of any New York paper. All 
over the country new newspapers are 
evening, not morning papers. Even the 
conservative Chicago 7ribunc expects to 
put an evening paper into the Chicago 
field soon. 

‘The secret of the evening papers’ suc- 
cess, we believe, is to be tound in the 
simple yet all important fact that the 
subscriber has more leisure for reading 
it. The leng evenings of quiet and rest 
in all homes permit of a thorough and 
careful reading of the afternoon paper. 
The ae has time to go over together, 
if desirable, each item of news and ad- 
vertisement. The evening newspaper 
occupies the center of the stage one-third 
of the entire day not devoted to sleep. 

The morning paper, on the other hand, 
except in those few homes of acknow- 
ledged !eisure, has no certain time for 
its perusal. Its reading is a matter of 
“catch as catch can.” It is the paper 
of the street car and elevated road. 
This is of course not true in all cases. 
But the chance for reading is much 
greater in the case of the evening paper. 
We must omit from circulation those 
who read their morning paper at night. 
Most Americans demand the latest. 

In the light of the thoroughness with 
which evening newspapers are read, for 
the reading of them must be somewhat 
commensurate with the leisure that they 
have, we believe that they are of more 
value to the advertisers, both foreign and 
local, than morning papers, that is, of 
course, reader for reader—and we are 
certain that an examination ot the above 
cities will show that local advertisers are 
nearly all giving the evening papers the 
best of it. Such is true in the case of 
the Chicago Daily News, Minneapolis 
Journal, Kansas City Star and St. 
Paul Dispatch and others. It would 
seem that foreign advertisers ought to 
follow this lead. There is no better 
barometer of results than local advertis- 
ing. 

A_ second reason for the superiority 
of the evening newspaper is its growing 
advantage in procuring the world’s news 
ahead of the morning papers. This 
feature has been especially notable since 
the Spanish-American war. The Battle 
of Manilla and Santiago were first 
chronicled by evening papers. It seems 
the oy, is more prolific of events than 
the night. 

The proceedings of Congress, yacht 
races,~ athletic sports, proceedings of 
courts and commercial bodies, the stock 
and financial market and hundreds of 
other general classification are all second 
hand when used by the morning papers. 

There are two great reasons, then 
why the evening newspaper is entitled 
to greater advertising patronage than its 
morning prototype. First because it is 
more thoroughly read. Second because 
the advertisements receive a livelier in- 
terest because the paper itself is of 
keener interest to the reader, just as the 

“Quaker Oats” sign, high upon the 
rocks of the Rhine, is of more interest 
than when on a building on Broadway. 
Surely it is the evening paper that is 
the newspaper of the future. 

Lare Youn, Jr, 
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instances the returns 


In some 
from the above ad are said to have 
been phenomenal. A half page ad 


in the Saturday Evening Post 
brought over eleven hundred in- 
quiries and within four weeks 
after, nearly six thousand dollars’ 
worth of business had been book- 
ed. A two column ad in Success 
brought nearly a thousand in- 
quiries from which a proportion- 
ately gratifying amount of busi- 
ness resulted. 

The New York Herald, which is 
found to be a frost by many book 
people, paid for “Modern Elo- 
quence” to an unusual extent, 





Weekly publications such as the 
Outlook, Literary Digest and Sat- 
urday Evening Post have proven 
to be the best pullers for “Modern 
Eloquence,” aside from the dailies. 
The ten-cent monthlies have prov- 
en fair. Of Scribner’s and Harp- 
er’s it may be said that they have 
just about paid their way. 

The management of John D. 
Morris & Co.’s advertising of 
“Modern Eloquence” is in the 
hands of E. St. Elmo Lewis of 
Philadelphia, who works with the 
assistance of J. Frank Beale, Jr., 
manager of the Morris Mail Order 
and Purchasing Department, 
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LARGE edition of this issue 

of PrinTERS’ INK is sent out 

as sample copies for the 
purpose of inviting new people 
to become readers of the paper, 
and also for the purpose of gain- 
ing additional advertising patron- 
age. While the contents of the 
paper will stand or fall according 
to their merits or defects, it is 
deemed appropriate to quote here 
the following in support of the 
assertion why the Little School- 
master will prove a help to every 














business man: 


a%a%aara | dae eVara? 


* Painters’ Inx is the world’s 
leading journal of advertising. It 
§ was the first journal that took ad- 
§ vertising seriously. When its initial 
issue went forth, advertising was re- 
garded merely asa phenomenon of 
business. To-day it is known to be 
the business itself. 





In the actual work of planning, 
preparing and placing advertising, 
it gives the best opinions and prac- 
tice of those who have been con- 
spicuously successful. It prints 
many succinct interviews with lead- 
ing advertisers, setting forth their 
methods, experiences, theories, advice and re- 
sults in a manner that gives the widest 
range of application in one’s own busi- 
ness. Printers’ Inx is a thought-stimulator 
and thought-producer par excellence. It deals 
with the many phases of preparation of copy, 
the dressing of advertisements and other perti- 
nent literature in attractive forms, the tracing 
of results and the afterwork of following them 
up and thus render all permanently profitable. 





The Little 
Schoolmaster in the Art 
of Advertising 


is not an empty title. The mass of 
information which Printzers’ Inx 








has printed in its fourteen years 
ef existence has had more direct 
bearing upon the development of 
publicity and business in the 
United States than any other 
single factor. It has establisheda 
place for itself that enables it to 
get and publish to-day the best current infor- 
mation in its field. The leading advertisers 
have contributed to its pages in the past—they 





! are contributing in the present and will do so 


in the future, When new facts about adver- 
tising develop, they xatura/ly drift to Print- 
ers’ Inx, and its editorial staff has never fail- 
ed of finding the keynote of the advertising 
progress of the day. 
* ° ° 

The thing most needed for the 
developing of this new force is defi- 
nite knowledge about it. Print- 
urs’ Inx has always been to the 
forefront in gathering and spread- 
ing such knowledge. It has always 
represented, and it still represents, 
more than ever, the best thought and endeav- 
or of those men who are developing publicity. 





Printers’ Inx continually prints 
news of the minor details, short cuts 
and conveniences that are being 
evolved by thinking business men 
in all parts of the country, believ- 
ing that real business progress is de- 
pendent very often upon a minute 
knowledge of such details, 




















Printers’ Inx is a successful 
paper. It is notonly successful 
in teaching business men how to 
| advertise, but a good part of its 
endeavor is devoted to teaching 
them how sof to advertise. It is 
unbiased and impartial in pub- 
lishing facts, figures and theories of any one 
who has found real light in advertising prob- 
,ems. It is not the ergan of any medium. It 
stands for the development of all alike, as well 
as for the exposing of frauds that mask under 
the name of advertising. All legitimate, profit- 





able forms of publicity receive equal treat- 
ment in its pages, and in no month does it fail 
of printing vital matter touching all mediums 
of advertising, be it newspapers, magazines, 
No medium is too 
great to be exposed in its weakness, nor is any 
too humble or too new to receive commendation 
if'it is good. Its policy is to further ‘‘all ad- 
vertising that advertises.’’ 


cars or outdoor displays. 


Advertising is a new force—al- 
most an untried force as yet. Even 
the men who have made fortunes 
through it are generally willing to 
admit that they know little about it 
as an exact science. 





Printers’ In« has helped to make Ameri- 
can advertising a national industry, and it is 
and will remain its ablest exponent. 


* . * 


It recognizes the part that ad- 
vertising has played in giving the 
United States a foremost place in 
the world’s trade, as well as the 
part it must play in enabling them 
to keep that place, and it loses no 
opportunity of dealing with this 





wider application of publicity. 
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Printers’ Inx is admittedly 
the representative journal of a new 
business force. It treats it from 
every side. There is no paperlike 
it and never will be. It is an earn- 
est seeker for the truths that 
belong to its particular work 
and field. It isa compact, bright, authorita- 
tive little weekly journal, that has more true 
staunch friends and devoted readers than any 
other business publication in existence. It is 
the dean and peer of its class, continually on 
the hunt for the best methods of applying ad- 
vertising to every business, and every busi. 
ness to advertising. No one in any way con- 
nected with either can fail to gather practical 
information, direct help and inspiration from 
its weekly pages. 





It knows that publicity is but a 
wheel in a business—an impor- 
tant wheel, and in many businesses 
the most important, but still only 
a part depending upon other parts 
to do its work effectively. It tries 
to be as p as possibl 
—considering things from the debit and 
credit side. It endeavors to teach advertising 
by teaching its basic principles first. It knows, 
through years of practical experience, that suc- 
cessful advertising must be based upon good 
busi g t, and it gives therefore 
modern business principles a conspicuous place 
in its curriculum. It knows also that the larger 
number of those who fail to make advertising 
pay are victims of lack of foresight and judg- 
ment, and it therefore advises caution and 
wholesome conservatism. 











* * * 


Official statistics claim that about 
six hundred million dollars are 
now annually expended for adver- 
tising in the United States— 
Printers’ Inx and its active yea:s 
of developing tendencies have had 
the greatest influence in bringing 
this new industry to such a magnitude, 
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MAGAZINES VS. DAILY PAPERS. 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Of course Mr. M. Lee Starke has to 
say that newspaper advertising is more 
profitable than magazine advertising be- 
cause he represents a list of newspapers. 
But there is another side to what he 
has said, and I regret, for his sake, that 
it is coming fast to be the only side. 

In his search for some argument to up- 
hold his side he finds two straws with 
which he thinks he can flay magazine ad- 
vertising. Perhaps he selected straws so 
that his blows would be harmless. First 
he declares that a certain manufacturer 
of a food product spent $5,000 in maga- 
zine advertising and didn’t get any re- 
turns. No wonder. It takes more than 
that to get people to eat a new food 


product. I understand it cost ‘Uncle 
George” nearly that to get agg to eat 
runes on “The Only Four Track 


oad,” and then they wouldn’t eat them 
because they didn’t like them. 

Let ne give you an example of how 
magazines proved more profitable to an 
advertiser than the newspapers. This 
advertiser spent a little over $500 in in- 
serting a good sized advertisement in 
the dailies in several large cities. There 
were a number of insertions. The ad- 
vertisements were keyed. He received 
122 replies in all. He inserted the same 
identical advertisement in one magazine 
for one time and received 624 replies 
with about one-fifth the circulation that 
{the newspaper list represented. The 
ane insertion cost him a little over 

100. 

His second example, Mr. Starke says, 
was a London firm which tried to intro- 
duce an article into the American house- 
holds by the use of magazine advertising 
and that the advertiser was “lookin 
vainly for any returns from the outlay. 
1 presume Mr. Starke takes cxception to 
Pears’ Soap, whose proprietors have 
spent over $100,000 with us alone in the 
Delineator and other Butterick publica- 
tions in reaching millions of homes in 
the Western Hemisphere. 

Again he says: “‘His goods would have 
to be thoroughly distributed in every 
city, town and hamlet throughout the 
United States to render the great part 
of his magazine advertising effective.” 
That’s just what magazine advertising 
does, especially the Delineaior and De- 
signer, which are handled exclusively by 
over 8,000 stores like Marshall Field of 
Chicago, John Wanamaker of Philadel- 
phia and New York and others of like 
prominence. These stores invariably put 
in their stock the goods that are adver- 
tised in these publications and with 
which they receive a large patronage. 

There is not a manufacturer who 
would not rather have a package of his 
cereal in 100 different cities and towns 
than 100 packages in one city or town. 
In the one instance he has planted 
In the one instance he has planted a 
bulb in one place, and in the other hehas 
sowed good seed in 100 different places. 
I would rather plant seeds than bulbs. 
In the end you have ninety-nine more 
plants bearing fruit. Magazine adver- 
tising forces the dealer to carry the 
goods advertised. 

Now let me go further to show how 
magazines pay better than newspapers. 
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Some time ago one hundred letters were 
sent out to as many persons who had 
answered advertisements. In these let- 
ters they were asked several questions. 
‘Two of these questions were: Do you 
notice or read the advertisements in the 
newspapers more than in the magazines 
and why? 

Answers were received from 82 of the 
100 Seventy-one declared that the 
paid more attention to the magazine ad- 
vertisements and gave various reasons. 
Not all of these persons were men. 
Not all lived in one city or State. Some 
lived in towns and some cities. 

One more point I want to answer. Mr. 
Starke says that the newspaper rate 
is about one-fifth cheaper. Let us see. 
The life of a daily newspaper at the 
utmost is one day or twenty-four hours. 
The life of a magazine is thirty days or 
720 hours. Will five insertions in a 
daily bring the results that a magazine 
will when the latter covers a period of 
a whole month instead of five days? 
Then again it has been found by care- 
ful inquiry that each copy of a maga- 
zine is read by at least five persons. 
This is not true of the newspapers. 

If Mr. Starke’s theory was practical 
why is it that more of the 250 advertis- 
ers now using the columns of the Delin- 
eator and Designer regularly every 
month are now using the dailies? Do 

ou find Swift and Armour or even 
Fred Macey spending more money in 
the newspapers than in the magazines? 
They have tried the newspapers and 
find the latter more profitable. 

Respectfully yours, 
Witi1am C. How ann, 
of the Delineator and Designer. 


ccccsiemntnicliidedeaiaesicae 
THAT “OLD SUBSCRIBER.” 
New York, March 27, 1902. 
Messrs. Geo. P. Roweli & Co.: 

On page 54 of the current number 
of your journal, Printers’ INK, we 
find a reproduction of a portrait of 
Dr. Ibsen which appeared in_ the last 
issue of our magazine, the Critic. The 
Critic is duly protected by copyright, 
a copyright which covers the iillustra- 
tions as well as the text. This illustra- 
tion ought not to have been used, ex- 
cepting with our permission. It ought 
in any case not to have been printed 
without proper credit to the journal 
from ‘which it was taken. We must now 
ask you to print in the next number of 
your paper a paragraph giving proper 
credit to the Critic, and to ourselves as 
the publishers, for the design in ques- 
tion. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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HAS ALWAYS BEEN A “PULLEP.” 
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“Farm, Stock anp Home.” 

The Oldest and Leading Agricultural 
Paper in the Northwest. 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., April 4, 1902. 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 

PriniERs’ InK offers a Sugar Bowl to 
that agricultural paner that best serves 
its purpose as an instructor to the farm- 
er, and a means of communicating with 
him for the advertiser. Webster defines 
agriculture as “the art or science of cul- 
tivating the ground, including the har- 
vesting of crops, and rearing of live 
stock, tillage, husbandry, farming.” 

A farmer, therefore, is one engaged 
in farming and agriculture, according to 
this definition, and he has a wide field, 
and is entirely different from those en- 
gaged in other occupations. 

The dealer in iron, whether living in 
San Francisco or New York, either buys 
or sells, manufactures or mines iron and 
its products, and is, therefore, interested 
in anything and everything that per- 
tains to that industry. ence finds 
Iron Age almost indispensable. 

The farmer in Iowa, for instance, who 
is interested in improving the breed of 
his cattle or hogs, is not particularly 
interested in a new method of harvesting 
hops, which the farmers living near 
Malone, New York, herald as their sal- 
vation, 

Suppose the agricultural papers of 
Iowa were to omit the picture of Tom- 
son’s prize winning short horn, and ac- 
companying field note, and instead print 
the prize essay on “hop raising,’”’ which 
the farmers near Malone read and pro- 
fit by, even “sucker” farmers, which 
Printers’ INK has so lately discovered, 
would telephone the carrier of their 
rural route that they refused their fav- 
orite paper. And the same condition 
governs the advertiser. The new de- 
horning knife, for instance, may be just 
the thing long looked for by the farmers 
who read and profit from the many good 
things they see in that excellent publi- 
cation, Breeder's Gazette, but what con- 
cern is it of the farmers in California, 
who till the soil and husband the prune 
crop, and who find the Fruit Grower ex- 
actly to their liking? And yet both these 
publications are designated agricultural. 

In the pursuit of the art and science of 
agriculture, the farmers must consider 
the soil, climate, rain fall, and distance 
from market. They must adapt. them- 
selves to conditions far beyond the pow- 
er of human effort to modify or change. 
If they are fortunate enough to live in 
the glorious Northwest, they are happy 
and prosperous, cultivating wheat, corn, 
oats, flax and enjoying the profits of the 
creameries. Down in the Middle West- 
ern States they plant corn, breed fine 
cattle, and indulge in small fruits, vege- 
tables and poultry. 

Further south they are busy with cot- 
ton mainly, while their farmer friends in 
the New England States are tapping 
maple trees, and experimenting with 
fertilizers. While they are all farmers in 
the common acceptation of the term, they 
are not all engaged in the same occupa- 
tion. Why wouldn’t it be proper to say 
Probably not from 


they are specialists? 
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choice, but because they are wise enough 
to cultivate the products of the soil best 
adapted to their environments. 

here are agricultural papers—quite 
a number—which are supreme in their 
respective lines. They are honest, fear- 
less, progressive, ably filling Printers’ 
Ink’s requisites, but they recognize the 
fact that agriculture is of too big scope, 
and widely divergent, to be fully repre- 
sented by any one publication. They, 
therefore, choose rather to do their best 
to help their farmer subscribers to do 
the best with the soil they farm. 

Suppose Printers’ INK were attempt- 
ing to select, under the same conditions, 
the best Democratic, Republican, medical 
or religious publication in the United 
States, wouldn’t there be a happy time 
for all concerned? Yet how muc 
easier is it going to be to select the best 
agricultural paper? Yours very truly, 

J. K. Mortranp. 

It may not be easy; but no one 
will claim that to make a correct 
selection is not within the bounds 
of possibility. Even though it be 
very difficult indeed to get out a 
paper that shall meet the wants 
of all farmers everywhere, all will 
admit that some one paper does 
make a nearer approach to that 
end than any other one does. That 
is the paper that the Sugar Bowl 
is intended for. 


Make your ad simple and concise— 
don’t devote a column to what should go 
in an inch.—White’s Sayings. 

—___ +o 

THE most successful ad is the one that 
tells a definite story, scores its point— 
and then stops.—White’s Sayings. 
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THE BIG Y. M. C. A. MEET- 
ING IN CARNEGIE HALL. 





One of the chief factors in the 
advertising of the New York Y. 
M. C. A., with its sixteen branches, 
is the monthly Sunday afternoon 
meeting, held in Carnegie Hall six 
times during the winter. The 
association everywhere depends 
largely upon mectings, with music 
and able speakers, to get in touch 
with the young man—especially the 
young man who is a stranger in its 
locality, dependent upon strangers 
ior companionship and __ social 
pleasures. The gathering in Car- 
negie Hall—known as the “big 
meeting”—is this same association 
meeting, held upon a large scale 
and adapted to the very diversified 
young man of the metropolis. The 
experiences, methods and views of 
Mr. Charles F. Powlison, special 
secretary at the West Side Branch 
in 57th street, who conceived it 
and has practically managed it for 
two years, ought to be of the first 
importance to anyone interested in 
advertising association work. 

Mr. Powlison has stolen much 
of his thunder from the Sunday 
editors—or is a Sunday editor 
born—for he uses practically the 
same principles in putting his 
meetings together that are used in 
making a Sunday paper. 

Sunday editors love names. They 
would rather have a two-hundred 
word opinion from King Edward 
VII, or J. Pierpont Morgan, or 
President Roosevelt, than to be 
clothed in fine raiment. And they 
love timeliness more than rubies 
or spikenard. An ungrammati- 
cal article upon “Weak Points in 
Our Financial Institutions” by a 
notable bank burglar who has just 
been convicted pleases them to dis- 
traction. Very nearly all of the 
young men whom Mr. Powlison 
draws to his big meeting are read- 
ers of Sunday newspapers. What 
attracts them to the papers in the 
morning will bring them to his 
meeting in the afternoon, he 
argues, and so his programme is 
headed by two or three of the most 
notable speakers he can secure. 
The largest meeting he ever held— 
3,000 odd, and hundreds turned 


away—was addressed by Andrew 
Carnegie, who spoke upon “The 
Moral Character of Queen Victor- 
ia” soon after the death of the 
great English sovereign. Robert 

Ogden presided, and Edwin 
Markham read an original poem 
written for the occasion. The 
meeting that was least successful 
from the standpoint of attendance 
‘—barely 1,100 in the hall—was ad- 
dressed by two very able men 
whose names are not widely known 
to readers of newspapers. 

“If I have any theory about the 
attraction of names it is this,” said 
Mr. Powlison. “The wage-earn- 
ing classes seldom have an oppor- 
tunity to see and hear the men 
whom they read about in the pa- 
pers. Under many disadvantages 
they can hear them at political 
meetings, but they cannot go to 
their homes nor invite them to 
their own as the rich man does. I 
was much struck with this fact 
during the big convention at Car- 
negie Hall in April, 1900. Notable 
men and women from all parts of 
the world spoke during the regular 
sessions, but the commen men—my 
sort of men—were unable to get 
into the hall. So I organized a 
Sunday meeting, got the cream of 
the speakers and sent out invita- 
tions broadcast. The idea was 
taken up so quickly that we re- 
peated it, and thus established 
these meetings. During the first 
season—the winter of 1900-oI—we 
had Rev. Charles M. Sheldon, Gen. 
Joseph Wheeler, Lieut. Hobson, 
Theodore Roosevelt, Robert E. 
Speer, Mr. Carnegie, Edwin Mark- 
ham, Dr. Lyman Abbot and others. 
There was music by the New York 
Festival Chorus of 250 voices, 
with cornet solos by the Park 
sisters and other musical attrac- 
tions. Music is a force in draw- 
ing people to these meetings, and 
we have been very fortunate in 
having this big chorus at all of 
them. The total attendance that 
season was 14,889, or an average 
of 2,481. Total cost was $1,427.26, 
or $237.89 per meeting, while the 
collections ran to 1,956.80. or 
$326. 13 per meeting. The balance 
went into our various funds. On 
May 109, 1901, we gave Gaul's 
oratorio of the ‘Holy City,’ with 














the chorus and soloists. During 
the intermission we had remarks 
on ‘A Better New York’ by Dr. 
Lyman Abbott and Wm. H. Bald- 
win, Jr., president of the Long 
Island Railroad. During the past 
winter we gave ‘The Messiah’ at 
Christmas, repeated the ‘Holy 
City,” had Jacob A. Riis on 
‘Theodore Roosevelt as an Ex- 
ample of Citizenship,’ General 
Stewart L. Woodford, ex-Minister 
to Spain, the Lotus Glee Club, 
Professor Nicholas Murray But- 
ler, of Columbia, Major-General 
Charles F. Roe, of the New York 
National Guard, and other people 
who are in the eye of the average 
man. Timeliness is the secondary 
factor in drawing young men to 
the meetings. One Sunday we got 
the big football men—Van Hoven- 
berg, of Columbia, McCracken, of 
.the University of Pennsylvania, 
and so on. We had two meetings 
to discuss the saloon question, and 
both were very iargely attended. 
I am always on the watch for the 
topics ofgreatestcurrent interest to 
the general public, and in making 
up my programme I cut the coat 
accordingly. I don’t know who 
will speak at our next meeting. 
Perhaps we will have a discussion 
of the police question, or the tun- 
nel collapse. Whatever the sub- 
ject, it will be timely, and the dis- 
cussion will be in the hands of the 
most fully informed and_ well- 
known men I can secure. 

“This big meeting is the largest 
thing of its kind in the country. 
The object is to make a general 
impression upon young men and 
let them know that there is such 
an institution as the Y. M. C. A. 
in the city of New York. We get 
as many names as possible, and the 
people who attend and become in- 
terested in our work are contin- 
ually being taken into the various 
branch associations. 

“Our methods of advertising the 
meetings are interesting. I have 
watched results very carefully, and 
have them tabulated in various 
ways. For example, we have 
used 425,000 advertising cards in 
two years, or about four and a half 
tons. For each meeting of the 
first series we sent out 20,000 gen- 
eral invitations, 3,000 special invi- 
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tations printed upon better board 
for distribution by chorus people 
and members, 500 box seat tickets 
and 1,700 postals, mailed to lists of 
members and friends. Then we 
used the cover of our own peri- 
odical, West Side Men, with two- 
inch ads in six city dailies and 
sixty three-sheet posters. The 20,- 
000 general invitations are printed 
upon small slips of colored bristol, 
and have two admission coupons, 
one of which may be detached and 
given to a friend of the ticket-hold- 
er. We distribute these largely in 
down-town restaurants. Admis- 
sion is wholly by ticket, but we 
have men on the sidewalks who 
supply those who have come with- 
out them. The principle of the 
ticket plan is this: When a man 
has to present a ticket he attaches 
more importance to the meeting, 
and by taking the ticket home with 
him he has the address, time of 
meeting and all the data. If he 
merely sees an announcement he is 
likely to forget the precise time, or 
the programme, or the location of 
the hall if he is a stranger in town. 
I also believe in advertising one 
thing at a time. Instead of a 
booklet containing the prospectus 
of a whole series of winter meet- 
ings, we use matter that will pro- 
mote the one in hand. Our big 
meetings are planned from month 
to month, and no other method is 
possible with them, but we make a 
of advertising for the present 
day in our meetings at the West 
Side Branch, even though the 
schedules are laid out long in ad- 
vance. 

“The timeliness idea is also fol- 
lowed in these mettings at the 
West Side Branch. This winter 
we have had a series of lectures 
by Rev. George L. McNutt, who 
is working as a laborer and has 
found ways of living simply and 
economically; Dr. Abbott; Detec- 
tive Todd B. Hall; Harry Steele 
Morrison, the boy traveler; a ser- 
ies of talks upon architecture by 
college instructors, architects and 
engineers; a reading of Stephen 
Phillips’ ‘Herod,’ and other feat- 
ures that are free to any young 
man who will come. This after- 
noon I had a talk with a man who 
is working upor a wireless tele- 
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phone, and who wants io explain 
his invention. This branch is five 
years old, and has 2,200 members. 
Our attractions bring men from 
Staten Island, Jersey City and 
Mount Vernon. We don’t run on 
the hot-house plan at all, nor do 
we ever buttonhole the man who 
is drawn to us. We do every- 
thing to make him like the place, 
and, if possible, get his address 
and follow him up with invita- 
tions and literature. The readiest 
way of holding him, to my mind, 
is that of giving him acquaintance 
with other men who come to the 
building. After some of our Sun- 
day gatherings we have an infor- 
mal tea, and we also give twenty- 
five cent dinners before our Thurs- 
day night meetings. I make a 
point of going about quietly among 
strangers during these affairs, find- 
ing out what part of the country 
they come from. When I get hold 
of two or three men from Miss- 
ouri, or California, or South Caro- 
lina, I introduce them to one an- 
other. By forming little groups of 
this sort you establish a commun- 
ity of interest in the association 
and give strangers a start in getting 
acquainted with members. Six 
men from Chicago, for example, 
brought together in this way, will 
soon get absorbed in one or-an- 
other and entertain themselves. It 
is sometimes difficult to make a 
stranger at home without such a 
basis to work upon. It furnishes 
a fulcrum for your lever. At some 
of these affairs we have had men 
from twelve States and _ nine 
foreign countries. Again, I look 
for men who come from out-of- 
the-way corners of the world, and 
get them to talk if they will. Not 
long ago we had a Bulgarian and 
a Greek, and seldom a month goes 
by but we find interesting individ- 
uals. Cards are distributed at 
meetings with a request that the 
men fill them out for the guidance 
of the committee on advertising. 
These contain blanks for name, 
address and information as to 
how the man who fills it out 
learned of the mecting—whether 
through notice given at a previous 
meeting, through invitation cards 
jeft at some restaurant, placards, 
reading notices of ads in some pa- 
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per, word of mouth or other 
means. I am fond of tabulating 
these replies, and have a large map 
of New York upon which I mark 
the precise spot from which every 
man comes. All quarters of the 
city are drawn upon, and from 
these small meetings I am able to 
form estimates of those in Car- 
negie Hall. 

“Timely topics, music and well- 
known speakers are the great mag- 
nets. Perhaps we go a bit further 
in catering to public taste than is 
possible for associations in other 
places. Personally, I know that 
speakers who draw a crowd in 
New York will meet with very 
little success in other places—I 
know it so well that I always hesi- 
tate about sending out speakers to 
other associations or making re- 
commendations or giving advice. 
Perhaps we run slightly to the sen- 
sational in our big meetings—cer- 
tainly we strive to be popular. New 
York City is full of all manner of 
attractions, and it is necessary that 
we compete with them, offering 
inducements that are just as good 
or better. As I have said, the 
kind of men we want to reach 
have few opportunities of seeing 
and hearing prominent people. We 
give them the opportunity, and our 
meetings are attended because 
our speakers are notable in some 
way—either through personality 
or achievement. Perhaps they 
would fail to draw members of the 
Stock Exchange, who can have 
them to dinner or meet them in 
business, but we are not after mem- 
bers of the Stock Exchange. It 
is the American young man that 
we want, and the fewer friends 
and opportunities he has the more 
we want him. The future of the 
nation rests upon this young man, 
and we are going to help him 
shape it. We mean to build him 
up physically, give him social ad- 
vantages, help him forward in life, 
pick him up when he is knocked 
down and under the mass, give 
him mental tools to work with, let 
him have a chance to see and hear 
the notable men of the present. 
> 


“‘SmiTH cuts the price” 
ful motto of an obscure 








is the boast- 
tradesman. 


He’s stabbing himself to death, though 
he doesn’t know it. 




















THE ADVERTISING MAN— 
HIS QUALIFICATIONS. 


By John H. Sinberg. 


To be successful as an advertis- 
ing man one must know so many 
things that it would be difficult 
to particularize the qualifications 
which are actually essential. Pri- 
marily, he should possess plenty of 
tact. “Talent is something, but 
tact is everything. Talent is seri- 
ous, sober, grave, respectable ; tact 
is all that and more, too. It is 
not a sixth sense, but it is the life 
of all the five. It is the open eye, 
the quick ear, the judging taste, 
the keen smell and the lively 
touch; it is the interpreter of all 
riddles, the surmounter of all dif- 
ficulties, the remover of all ob- 
stacles. It is useful in all places 
and at all times.” And if the ad- 
vertising man has tact, it follows 
that he will have an even tempera- 
ment. Suavity, affability and po- 
liteness form part of the requisite 
stock in trade of the ad man. 

He must be a close observer of 
men and things. It is quite im- 
portant that he should be a student 
of human nature. He must 
possess a good memory, so that 
when he reads or hears anything, 
he will remember it and have the 
information at his instant com- 
mand when the proper time ar- 
rives. So well must he cultivate 
his memory that he will be able to 
readily recall certain expressions, 
metaphors, catch-lines, trade- 
marks, illustrations, etc., and be 
able to use them or the ideas they 
suggest when the opportunity is 
ripe for their use. I do not mean 
to convey the impression that the 
advertising man should be a “‘copy- 
ist” of ideas. The more originali- 
ty he possesses the more valuable 
is he. I use the word “original” 
here in the sense that the result 
produced in that particular field 
will be new. It must be so to be 
termed original. To illustrate, you 
are walking in the street and a 
poster depicting a victorious crew 
and advertising a certain brand of 
cigars attracts your attention. 
Now, there is nothing in common 
between a victorious boat crew and 
a good cigar. In fact, when you 
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think a motetit, you will be in- 
clined to believe that it is lu- 
dicrous to associate the two, as a 
well-trained oarsman must nec- 
essatily abstain from smoking al- 
together, even if the cigar be of the 
finest. But the picture remains in 
your memory, and at the proper 
time, when you are looking for 
some idea to be used in connection 
with an advertisement wherein you 
desire to bring out the strong in- 
fluence of your commodity, you 
are likely to recall it, and you can 
head such an illustration with a 
strong catch-line, too. For in- 
stance: If I were writing an ad for 
the Philadelphia Record apt to 
convey its superiority over other 
newspapers in point of circulation 
and its strong forte as a result- 
bringer, I would get the artist to 
make me a sketch of three or four 
crews, one boat leading the others 
by a considerable distance, and the 
caption would be, say, “Away 
Ahead.” In the body of the ad- 
vertisement I would continue with 
something like this: “Of its com- 
petitors in point of circulation is 
the Philadelphia Record, as the fol- 
lowing sworn statement of circu- 
lation for the past six months will 
prove,” thus carrying out the head- 
line idea and the thought which 
strikes the reader of such an ad. 

The advertising man must treas- 
ure up these pictures, he must 
store them in the pigeon-holes of 
his memory, tagged “available 
ideas,” and must be able to lay his 
hands on them at a moment’s no- 
tice. Keep up with the times, Be 
up-to-date in everything you do, 
and the easiest way to accomplish 
this is the daily newspaper. Read 
the newspapers assiduously and 


earnestly. Read every headline. 
Nibble even at the classified 
columns. Read the advertise- 


ments (all sorts), the editorials, 
theatrical news, book reviews; in 
fact, everything, and ascertain if 
you cannot turn a piece of impor- 
tant news to fit your ad. 

During the recent international 
yacht races, a well known soap ad- 
vertiser received a lot of excellent 
publicity by getting up a card of 
two yachts, the sail-of the winning 
boat bearing the name of his soap, 
and the reading matter being to the 
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effect that America not only leads 
in fast yachts but that it can not 
be surpassed in soap making, and 
that Blank’s soap is the best in 
America. The same idea was fol- 
lowed out by a cigar manufacturer. 
Another instance. During the 
visit of Prince Henry to the 
United States, a patent medicine 
house got up a catchy cartoon rep- 
resenting Uncle Sam handing a 
pill to Prince Henry and saying: 
“After the banquet, your Highness, 
take-a Cascaret and you will feel 
all right in the morning. It is the 
great American medicine.” 

The weather is another impor- 
tant item which should be taken 
into consideration. Be season- 
able in your advertising, and take 
advantage of climatic changes. The 
fall and winter months always 
bring to the newspapers an ava- 
lanche of cough, cold and rheuma- 
tism cure advertising. If the win- 
ter is mild, the advertising is cor- 
respondingly light, and vice versa. 
Now, most of this advertising 
comes from Western advertising 
agencies, which send regular books 
of advertising copy and give stip- 
ulated schedules of dates for in- 
sertion. The astute advertising 
manager of the newspaper watches 
the weather like a hawk, and takes 
advantage of those cold, slushy, 
cough-increasing days, by tele- 
graphing to his clients something 
on this order. If there is a sud- 
den snow storm, or blizzard, he 
wires: “Excellent rheumatism and 
cough weather here. Streets filled 
with snow and slush. Everybody 
bundled up in furs. Good time to 
use extra large copy on your 
Bromo Quinine Sure Cure Tablets. 
Wire size of advertisement for to- 
morrow.” This shows that he is 
a man who embraces every oppor- 
tunity in the advertising _ line. 
Again, if a political convention is 
to be held in his city, or a conclave 
of some well-known lodge or other 
organization, the telegraph wires 
are kept hot to the various cham- 
pagne and liquor advertisers, who 
are advised to use increased space, 
with an explanation why it would 
be profitable for them to do so at 
that particular time. In_ eight 
cases out of ten, an order for in- 
creased copy is secured. These re- 
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marks are to impress upon you the 
importance of being wide-awake. 

Let me say a few words as to 
what characterizes the genuinely 
successful advertising man. The 
competent advertising man is 
thorough. The capable advertis- 
ing man keeps himself informed 
on everything pertaining to pub- 
licity of every sort. He is ac- 
quainted with the advertising that 
is running in certain newspapers 
and magazines; who places it, 
space used, days of insertion, 
amount appropriated, results se- 
cured at various seasons, and the 
prospects for its increase or de- 
crease. When he has learned all 
this (and it is a good deal) he 
need have no fear in being as- 
signed to solicit any class of ad- 
vertising or to talk publicity to 
anyone. He is then fully equipped 
to talk intelligently to the prospec- 
tive customer and to talk in a man- 
ner sufficiently convincing. 

The advertising man must be 
enthusiastic; he must be a sincere 
believer in the value of publicity. 
He must be a good talker, good at 
argument to a certain extent, but 
not pugnacious or a braggart.. He 
should be able to write an attrac- 
tive advertisement from data fur- 
nished. He must be in a position 
to point out to the prospective ad- 
vertiser what media reach the class 
of people he desires to cater to; 
the prices charged by each; their 
average circulation; in fact, talk 
advertising intelligently. In other 
words, he must know how to map 
out an advertising campaign to suit 
the case in hand. Again, he must 
often act as counsellor. He must 
study the business of his clients, 
and when called upon, must be in 
a position to give advice. 

~~ 

BeroreE you send the ad to the 
printer just read it over and ask 
yourself how the man next door, 
your neighbors and your wife 
would regard each statement. For 
they are living, breathing human 
beings, representative of the same 
human beings who are to read 
your ad. What will appeal to — 
them can be depended upon to ap- 
peal to their kind. What will not 
receive their sanction can never 
touch humanity in the mass. 
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ELL a co. 






Advertising agen” 
New York- 








10 Spruce St 


Consider us if you wish to adver- 
tise anything — anywhere —any time. 
Whether you are a distiller or a brewer, 
a jobber or a manufacturer, a retailer or 
a wholesaler, we will place your an- 
nouncement in the right mediums at the 
right time. Or, in such mediums and at 
such time as you say. 

We will do it as cheap and as well 
as you could do it yourself and at the 
same time relieve you of all the worry 
about details and technical difficulties. 

We will plan, write, illustrate and 
place your copy. We will write, illus- 


trate and print your booklets, folders and 
circulars. 
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ARRANGED BY STATES. 
PORTO RICO. 

Lien 


2.000 coples Sublithed an day, Sun- 
This ia the most popular Dp 
ge Advertisement rates oircbe’ to 6 
10c, an yy ‘Higher than 
appropriated rates. 


CANADA. 


ANADIAN ADVERTISING is best done by THE 
DESBARATS ADVERTISING AG’Y, Montreal. 


CLASS PAPERS. 


ADVERTISING. 


pPEiezane Ish © & megane 6 jlevoted to the 

subject of obvertins. Ite standing 

and ence is vescaaeee throughout the en- 

tire sarap A its judgment upon ad- 

rs is of value to ie adver- 
ing that of a recognized authority.— 


























Chicago Ul) 
PRINTERS’ hax is devoted woe to a 
—and ay - = teach oy 


ethods—how pare ood co 
value of different sodteme, conducting ee 


vertisers. Every sub; ented 
vertiser’s standpoint. Subsorsoe price 
year. Ad ¢ ed 25 cents a line 
each time, di: y 50 its a line. 4-page $25, «- 
whole page $100 each time. A’ 
? INK, 10 Spruce 8t., New York. 








Displayed Advertisements. 


50 cents a line; $100 ap @ page; 25 per cent 
extra for specified posttion—if granted. 
Must be handed in one week in advance. 


BRITISH ADVERTISERS’ AGENTS 





Estimates and every information supped. 
St. Bride St., London, Eng. Founded 1853. 





Profitable Advertising 
in its ¢ 













is pre-eminently stro 
what’s doing in picto: 
joors and ou 
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REPANS 


To say that Iam surprised 
at their action will convey 
but a slight idea of the value 
I set upon Ripans Tabules. 
I derived immediate benefit 
and to Ripans Tabules am 
deeply indebted for feeling 
as I do to-day. If the peo- 
ple of this country knew the 
efficacy of Ripans Tabules 
for stomach and head trou- 
bles they would be relieved 
from many afflictions. 





At druggi 
The Five-Cent packet “y enough for an 
ordinary occasion. The family bottle, 
60 cents, contains a supply for a year. 

















Vee Mur Dice. 


e° . 
A JOURNAL OF GOOD CITIZENSHIP: - 







The New Voice 


Reaches Over 


50,000 


Thrifty Families 
® Every Week. 


It is a business-getter. It invites 
inspection of postoffice receipts. 

Its rate is less than 2-5 of acent 
a line per thousand of guaranteed 
Circulation. Jf you are looking for 
vesults, ask your agency about 


THE NEW VOICE 
or address 
W. F. MULVIHILL, Mgr, 
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' The best Carbon Papers 
The Evening Made by Philip Hano & Co 
J — the ssead Goole ent gem eo Gal 
ou rma large manufacturers of carbon 
papers. At first made for use in our 


o-cen own books, finally as an article for 
A tw t Rea paper. home trade and export, now an im- 


Enterprising but not sen- |} portant department of our plant— 
tional. so important that we annually 
sateen spend thousands of dollars in chem- 
HOME not Street circu- || ical experiments and in machinery 
lation to make them scientifically perfect. 
: Advancement had to be made to 
Only one edition dail remove the old and now quickly dis- 
y Y> quickly 


— appearing objection to the use of 





: carbon papers in fine business 
Every copy a family of || stationery. We did producea paper 
re. that would not SMUT, nor OFFSET, 
that was neither too wet nor too 
Civeulation Averages dry, not greasy, not sticky, not 
=. _— 1901, || slushy. We make the paper in so 
14,486 15,106 15,891 || careful and so clean a way that 


we guarantee every sheet of it. 
1902, 17,160 PHILIP HANO & CO., 


Manifold Books, Carbon Papers. 

















The American Newspaper Directory 1 & 3 Union Sq., New York. 
awards the mark ©© for quality 315 rborn St., Chicago. 
of circulation. 

















A well-written, neatly displayed 
advertisement or booklet is a 
finger-post on the thoroughfare 
of business, ever pointing the way- 
farer to your place of business. 








We will write your advertisement, booklet or 
circular, will have it illustrated if necessary, will 
set the type and print it. Some of the best ad- 
vertisers in the land leave such matters entirely 
tous. Or we will do any part of the work here 
mentioned. Write and tell us about what you 
have in mind. Address 
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Send for a sample PRINTERS’ INK 
of o La 

hee ee tas PRESS 10 Spruce St. 
advertising purposes NEW YORK 





PRINTERS’ INK. 





Special ne ——— 


PRINTERS’ [NK 














all Daily Newspapers in the 
United States and Canada 
PRESS-DAY, APRIL 23 


all Newspapers printing 1,000 
Copies or more 
PRESS-DAY, APRIL 30 


all Members of the Association 
of American Advertisers 
PRESS-DAY, MAY 7 


all Members of American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association 
PRESS-DAY, MAY 14 


all Members of the Proprietary 
Association of America 
PRESS-DAY, MAY 21 





——S ee ee ee 





of these Sample Copy Editions is to induce new-subscribers 
— ditional vertising ~~ for PRINTERS’ INK, the little Schoolmaster 
ante Ars 05 & dvertising. | issues of PRINTERS’ INK can be used by the 
je and — class adver medium, for each issue reaches a desirable 
ong ot pr ble patro: 
test day for cach issue is as stated. Every attention will be given advertise- 
Saale ‘in the matter of ty, tting. The advertiser who sends order and copy by return 
mail will be sure of attention. 
ADVERTISING RATES. =_ a $100 ; half-page, $50, quarter page, $25 ; line, 50c., or if 
classified, without display 
Five per cent discount for my in full Bp deren with order. 
The etree who must have a specia! r his a 
INK is asmail paper and peas 14. are scarce. Tren. five per 
cent additiona! will be charged for spec: ition if granted. 


tadat 
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tt ADDRESS ORDERS TO # tt 
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10 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK 
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ALL 


advertisers who desire to 
cover the Chicago field 


USE 


the paper that is read in the 
homes of the people, 


The 
Chronicle 


It covers Illinois, Wiscon- 
sin, lowa, Northern Indiana 
and Southern Michigan. 
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“Four Great Dailies 
Smashed Records 


Under above caption NEWSPAPERDOM 
in the issue of April 3rd, 1902, in part, 
says of the CINCINNATI TIMES-STAR: 








‘*While Cincinnati is not the largest city in the coun- 
try, it is the center of an exceedingly populous district. 
It is astonishing to hear of a city of 325,000 or 330,000 
inhabitants giving a daily circulation of 146,000. The 
writer of this article, who has had a large experience in 
circulation matters, was surprised to find that the 7imes- 
Star really had an average daily circulation of 145,919 for 
190r. Moreover, there is a substantial increase in these 
large figures for the first month of 1902. 

* * 


“It is the only English afternoon paper in Cincinnati 
receiving the full Associated Press dispatches. It has a fine 
special service of its own, and in addition receives the 
news service of the New York Journal. Another point 
that has done much to build up its circulation is that it is 
the only Republican evening paper in the city, notwith- 
standing the fact that the city, county and State are 
Republican. The Zimes-Star appeals practically to all 
classes of people, but especially to the middle and upper 
classes, which form the great army of cash buyers. Jt 
can be truthfully said that this paper is the favorite of 
local advertisers, who use its columns to more than a 
liberal degree, * * e 

**In October last Mewspaperdom printed a list of 10a 
papers having the largest circulations. To show where 
the Zimes-Star stood in that list we quote eleven papers ; 


Position. Position, 
New York Journal. ...... 1 Philadelphia Inquirer..... 7 
New York World......... 2 Philadelphia North Amer- 
Chicago News.......++++- 3 BBs o560.0cscccceesence 8 
Boston Globe.....--..++++ 4 Boston Post ........sccce- 9 
Philadelphia Record...... 5 Chicago Record-Herald....10 
New York Herald........ 6 Cincinnati Times-Star..... ce 


‘* When we take into consideration the fact that the New 
York Telegram occupied twelfth position ; Chicago /nter- 
Ocean, fortieth position ; San Francisco Ca/i, thirty-second 
position, etc., we can appreciate what the eleventh position 
among America’s one hundred greatest papers means. 

‘*E. A. Berdan, who was for a long time advertising man- 
ager of the 7imes-Star, is the Eastern representative of the 
paper, with offices at 86 Potter Building, New York City,” 
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A $10 Investment 
enmncs $40 in Returns 























NEw York, April 3, 1902. 
MAGAZINE OF MYSTERIES, 
22 North William St., New York City. 


GENTLEMEN :—I am more than pleased with the re- 
turns that my advertisement has brought me in the 
April issue of the MAGAZINE OF MYSTERIES. Up to 
the present time I have received about fort 
replies, each one of them containing one dol- 
lar, and, as I understand it, there has only been about 
one-half of the entire circulation used. In view of 
these phenomenally good returns, I hereby ——— you 
to insert the same advertisement in the May issue, 
giving good position. The results have far exceeded 
my most sanguine expectations, 


Yours very truly, 
LIDA A. CHURCHILL. 





— A STATEMENT BY THE PUBLISHERS — 











The first copies of the April MAGAZINE oF Mys- 
TERIES were delivered to the news companies on 
March 20th; the subscribers’ copies were mailed on 
March 21st. About 33,000 copies have been used up to 
this date, April 4th, and yet during the first thirteen 
days, from an advertisement costing $10.50, forty 
orders, each containing $1.00, were received by Miss 
Churchill for her book. It is, we think, fair to 
assume that at least two or three times this num- 
ber of orders will be received from the advertise- 
ment in the April issue. 























Rates for Advertising, 30 Cents an Agate Line 
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THE JEWISH 
MORNING 
JOURNAL 


The Only Jewish Morning Paper 


Office, 228 Madison St., New York 


Telephone, 698 FRANKLIN. 


THE JEWISH MORNING JOURNAL 
ives all the news of the day and special 
ss of great interest to the Jewish 
people. 

THE JEWISH MORNING JOURNAL 
is the only Jewish paper distributed by 
regular news companies in all parts of 
Greater New York and vicinity. 


THE JEWISH MORNING JOURNAL, 
owing to its wide circulation, is the best 
medium for reaching the great masses of 
the Jewish people. An advertisement in | 
The Jewish Morning Journal gives the 
surest and quickest results. 


THE JEWISH MORNING JOURNAL is 
the only Jewish paper through which 
“Help” can be secured immediately. It 
is the only Yiddish paper which serves its 
readers as an employment bureau. 
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Contradiction 


Mr. Hugh Chisholm, President of the International ; 
Paper Company, in his defense of the paper trust remarked 
as follows: ‘Is it not a fact that the price of ink and 
type and almost every other element in the cost of making 
up newspapers has increased?” I am not posted well 
enough on type and other materials used by newspapers to 
disagree with Mr, Chisholm, but on ink I will answer decid- 
edly ‘‘No,” and I am conceited enough to take the credit of 
being the bone of contention. Previous to my appearance 
on the field, news ink was sold from seven cents to twenty- 
five cents a pound, according to the quantity purchased. 
When I offered it at four cents a pound, cash with the order, 
my competitors thought it a joke, and accused me of using 
inferior goods in the manufacturing. Before one year had 
rolled around I was making heavy inroads on their news ink 
trade, and to offset the tide of orders which were flowing 
my way, they gradually reduced their prices and offered un- 
limited credit. In 1899 they tried to form a combination, 
and were it successful the poor newspaper publishers would 
be in far worse hands than Mr. Chisholm. I made my prices 
in 1894 and in 1902 they still remain the same. 

News ink is sold as follows : 


500 Ib. barrels, $20.00 
250 i kegs, 11.25 

















100 5.00 
. 50 “‘ - 2.75 
as “ ” 1.50 
My terms are strictly cash in advance. Money refunded to 
rh - dissatisfied purchasers. Send for price list of job inks. 








Printers Ink Jonson 


(7 Spruce Street, New York 
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THE BIRMINGHAM 
DAILY NEWS: 


Cuarantees 
1. The targest circulation in Alabama. 


2. Double the circulation of any other paper 
in Birmingham. 


3. An average of over 13,000 copies per issue. 





It reaches thoroughly the people of 
Birmingham and Jefferson County, Ala- 
bama—a community of 170,000 people, 
among whom 


$2,425,000 Monthly 


is distributed in wages by the railway and 
manufacturing companiesalone. A share 
in the business and prosperity of these 
people can be had by placing your 
advertisement in 


The Birmingham News 





THE J. E. VAN DOREN SPECIAL AGENCY, 
MANAGERS FOREIGN ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, 


1103-1105 Boyce Bullding, 407-410 Temple Cou, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 
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